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International 


Report on Social Situation in European 
Economic Community Published. In August 
1961, the European Economic Community (EEC) 
issued its 1960 annual report on the social sit- 
uation in member countries. Part I contains 
chapters on population and labor force; economic 
expansion; employment; labor-management rela- 
tions; wages and hours of work; occupational 
training; social security; industrial hygiene and 
safety; low-cost housing; family problems; and 
social services. Part II adds supplementary 
factual data and statistics pertaining to the 
topics discussed in Part I. Some of the informa- 


tion presented in the report is summarized below: 


The social situation in EEC countries in 
1960 developed against a background of sus- 
tained economic expansion, and resulted in con- 
tinued improvement in the living and working 
conditions of the Community’s population. The 
level of employment in all of the countries rose 
much more in 1960 than in 1959 and led to a sub- 
stantial decline in the number unemployed. Al- 
though the concurrent widespread manpower 
shortage acted in some cases as a brake on the 
expansion of production and exerted pressure on 
costs, it also helped to boost productivity. The 
tight labor market was responsible for shifting 
manpower away from the less productive sectors 
to the more productive ones. At the same time, 
it provided a further incentive to rationalize 
plant and production methods and to improve the 
skills of the available work force through more 
systematic training within enterprises. In this 
situation, productivity in 1960 advanced more 
than in 1959 and workers received substantial 
pay increases. The resultant increase in pur- 
chasing power ranged from 4 percent to as high 
as 6 percent with an average increase of 3.5 per- 
cent for the community. 

The progress noted above was paralleled 
by improvements, introduced either through leg- 
islation or wage agreements, in working condi- 
tions and social security provisions. Outstand- 
ing among these developments were: 


The widespread extension of the principle 
of the minimum wage in wage agreements in 
Belgium; 

The expansion in Italy of contractual mini- 
mum rates, through decrees extending their ap- 
plication to additional categories of wage 
eamers; 

New steps, with regard, for example, to job 
security and paid sick leave, particularly in 
Belgium, the Federal Republic of Germany, and 
France, to bring the status of wage earners 
closer to that of salaried employees; 

The gradual narrowing in most of the coun- 
tries of the gap between pay for women and men 
doing the same work; 

The beginnings of a move towards reduc- 
tion of the agreed (official) workweek in the 
Netherlands and the pursuit of a similar reduc- 
tion policy in other countries (in particular the 
Federal Republic of Germany where long-term 
agreements provide for progressive reduction to 
a 40-hour week by 1965); 

The general trend toward extending social 
security to categories of workers who had re- 
mained outside the system of protection or were 
incompletely covered; 

The general extension in Italy to workers 
not covered by collective agreement of certain 
guarantees accorded by agreement to covered 
workers in the event of dismissal; 

The Belgian law of June 27, 1960, provid- 
ing that. enterprises which close down compen- 
sate workers who have been with them for more 
than 5 years; 

The arrangements made in most of the 
countries to adjust benefits to cost-of-living 
trends; 

The improvements in protective regulations 
conceming hygiene and safety. Under the 
revised regulations, medical examinations were 
made obligatory; occupational disease legisla- 
tion was improved; safety legislation for agricul- 
tural machinery operation was adopted; and 
research into the effects of noise and air pollu- 
tion was to be undertaken. Accomplishments in 
the field of housing have been less than desir 
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able due to shortage of production capacity and 
increased cost of building sites; 

The EEC Commission concludes that the 
social situation in the EEC countries in 1960 
was characterized by a degree of overall prog- 
ress that is decidedly encouraging, in the light 
of the basic aim of European integration.--U.S. 
Mission to the European Communities, Brussels. 


Labor Shortage in Coal Mines Continues. 
Statistics released by the European Coal and 
Steel Community (ECSC) show a continuing de- 
cline of the work force in ECSC coal mines. The 
number of underground miners in 1961 dropped 
below half a million for the first time since 1951 
(the earliest year covered by ECSC statistics)-- 
from 638.5 thousand in January 1959 to 494.1 
thousand in September 1961. The sharpest per- 
centage drop during this period occurred in South 
Belgian mines where employment declined 41 
percent (partly due to the closing of uneconomi- 
cal mines). In absolute numbers, more workers 
(about 69,000) were dropped from the Rhur coal 
fields in Western Germany than from any other 
region during the same period. To offset the 
shortage of native mine workers, West German 
coal firms plan to hire some 8,000 additional 
foreign miners in coming months to supplement 
the 12,500 foreigners already working there 
(10,000 of them reportedly in the Ruhr). The 
largest number of foreign miners (38,000) in the 
Community is found in Belgian mines, where 
they represent 60 percent of total underground 
employment. 

While the continuing shortage of labor in 
the coal mines of Western Europe has resulted in 
a statistical increase in productivity per man- 
shift or man-hour, the coal producers--particular- 
ly in Belgium and Western Germany--must in- 
creasingly rely upon foreign labor with the 
added costs for transport, housing, and instruc- 
tion, thereby reducing their ability to compete 
favorably with coal and fuel oil imports from 
third countries. Rationalization,in the mines 
has been proceeding for several years with 
financial support from the ECSC High Authority. 
The crucial test of rationalization will come 2 or 
3 years hence, when fuel oil refineries now 
under construction in Southern Germany and 
Eastern France begin production.--U.S. Mission 
to the European Communities, Luxembourg. 


Coal and Steel Community Publishes Study 
of Labor Costs and Real Wages, 1954-59. The 
Statistical Office of the European Coal and Steel 
Community has published a study of wages in 
ECSC industries for 1959 and an analysis of 
labor costs and real wages for the years 
1954-59. ! During the period reviewed, labor 
cost differences among ECSC coal-producing 
countries tended to diminish, while labor costs 
still remained far apart among Community steel 
producers. Changes did occur, however, in the 
relative differences between steel-producing 
countries; in France, particularly, the devalua- 
tion of the franc resulted in bringing wage costs 
in the steel industry down to the Italian level, 
the lowest in the Community. In iron-ore mining, 
there was little change; substantial differences 
continued to exist between Luxembourg and 
France, on the one hand, and West Germany and 
Italy on the other. 

Real incomes of workers in the coal mines 
were appreciably higher in 1959 than in 1954, 
except in Belgium. An increase in the number of 
persons working only part time during 1959 
caused the incomes of Belgian coal miners to 
drop below the 1954 level, and resulted in a more 
limited drop for coal miners in West Germany. 
Incomes in France and Italy reached their high- 
est point in 1959. For the iron and steel indus- 
try, real incomes (which had declined from 1957 
to 1958) rose in all countries during 1959, setting 
a record high for all countries except the Nether- 
lands. The relative ranking of the countries 
showed little change over the 5-year period, al- 
though real incomes have risen faster in those 
countries which had the highest incomes in 1954. 
--U.S. Mission to the European Communities, 


Luzembourg. 


Canada 


Constitutionality of Law Limiting Union 
Dues’ Checkoff Upheld. The Supreme Court of 
British Columbia in early August 1961 upheld 
the constitutionality of a provincial law which 
provides that if all or part of union dues are 





1 ‘Information Statistiques’’ (Statistiques So- 
ciales, No. 3-1960, Luxembourg) information prepared 
October 1960, published August 1961, after transla- 
tion into Community languages. 
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used for political purposes, the checkoff of dues 
is prohibited. British Columbia is the only Ca- 
nadian province to have passed such legislation. 

The judge ruled that (1) the legislation 
does not interfere with, the proper functioning of 
political parties, since individual unionists are 
free to contribute to the party of their choice; 
(2) it does not interfere with the trade unions nor 
curtail their freedom to participate in politics; 
and (3) it does not interfere with Dominion elec- 
tions nor abridge civil rights.--U.S. Consulate 
General, Vancouver. 


Austria 


Workers’ Average Earnings Reported. Dur- 
ing the second quarter of 1961, gross average 
monthly sarmings in Austrian industry amounted 
to $2,236 (US$86.97) for manual workers, 7.7 per- 
cent higher than in the same quarter of 1960, and 
$3,931 (US$149.38) for white-collar workers, 9.1 
percent higher. After deduction of wage taxes 
and social insurance contribution, monthly take- 
home pay amounted to $1,901 (US$72.24) for 
manual workers, an increase of 6.4 percent over 
the previous year, and $3,250 (US$123.50) for 
white-collar workers, an increase of 8.4 percent. 

These figures include all premiums, 
bonuses, and allowances (except the national 
general children’s allowances). The higher in- 
creases of gross than of net pay resulted from 
the incidence of the progressive income tax at 
higher pay levels and increased contributions to 
social insurance (in May 1960 and January 1961). 

Manual workers in Vienna averaged S11.94- 
(US$0.45) an hour and S540 (US$20.52) a week in 
gross pay; their weekly net earnings, including 
housing and children’s allowances, averaged 
$525 (US$19.95).--U.S. Embassy, Vienna. 


Tight Labor Market Continues. From the 
workers’ point of view, labor market conditions 
were more favorable in the second quarter of 
1961 than in the first, although the very tight- 
ness of the labor market limited economic ex- 
pansion. 

By the end of the second quarter, employ- 
ment totaled 2,332,900, 44,500 over the first 
quarter total, and 27,700 higher than at the same 
time in 1960. Unemployment at the end of the 


quarter was 37,803, representing a rate for the 
quarter of 1.6 percent of the labor force, com- 
pared with a 2.1-percent rate at the same time in 
1960. The labor offices reported 100 job open- 
ings for every 88 jobseekers, but this did not 
reflect the true picture. One study concluded 
that not over 1,000 of the male jobseekers were 
capable of full employment. The others were 
either handicapped or available only for part- 
time employment. Labor office statistics re- 
vealed the tightness in construction (27 seekers 
for every 100 jobs, with only 5 of the 27 avail- 
able for full-time employment), and in the restau- 
rant trade (70 applicants for every 100 jobs, with 
only 49 of the 70 available for full-time employ- 
ment). The shortage of construction workers 
made the realization of a goal of 50,000 dwelling 
units a year, under discussion in the coalition 
government, only a remote possibility. 

Employment and unemployment during the 
second quarter for 1960 and 1961 are shown 
below: 


Month ‘19611960 
Employment 
(in thousands) 
BNE isoghss se npicers. ; ee 2, 266. 3 
isin -tarxecdnen. Sn 2, 294. 1 
SI snctssrn vata duaiexcs 2, 305. 2 
Sia ie sand annmcnneisin ee 2, 329.7 
AUgUSt ...e.ccceseeeseeeee 2,372.2 2, 346. 3 
Unemployment 
(absolute figures) 
, 54, 932 74, 773 
I debivvenecsh sin ean 43, 446 56,622 
DiRivin eincsnnninnun te 48,015 
TE in etisiamniianictiin: ni LA 46, 505 
Te vines emg 35, 248 44, 319 


--U.S. Embassy, Vienna. 


Trade Union Federation Reports Member- 
ship Gain. The Austrian Trade Union Federation 
(ATUF) reported a membership of approximately 
1,501,000 as of December 31, 1960. This was an 
increase of about 26,000 over the previous year 
and continued the trend of annual gains which 
has been uninterrupted since 1945. Men repre- 
sented 72 percent of the total membership and 
women, 28 percent. 
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The membership of individual unions is 
shown below: 


Affiliate Number Change 
Total........4........ 1,501,000 +26, 000 
Mine and metal workers.. 274, 753 +4, 650 
White collar workers...... 224, 950 +13, 603 
Construction and wood 
WOTIOER S65 2 v0 00 0.00 00 00 0 192, 257 +3, 883 
Railroad workers........ 124, 492 +88 
Municipal workers ........ 117, 787 +1, 482 
Public service workers.. 116,918 +1, 868 
Textile, cloghing, and 
leather workers........ 104,724 +1, 440 
Farm and forestry 
SME re Se oe 5 00 sh, se ve. ot 67,644 -2, 391 
Chemical workers .......... 66, 014 +787 
Food and stimulants 
workers... Site we 58,755 -381 
Post, eelephods. ia’ 
telegraph workers........ 49, 183 +2, 197 
Commerce,. inaiineet:: 
traffic workers... Si 25, 108 -165 
Graphic and paper fintkin zg 
trades ......%....... 25, 102 +364 
Pasicnsl service Falidliteess 23, 097 -1, 304 
Arti st and other self- 
employed profession al 
WOLK ELS 2. oo oe ee cece ee ce cece ee 16, 467 -291 
Hotel and restaurant 
WOOD a, caiccs o6.sc'cdee ses cove 13, 508 +288 


Note: Because of rounding, the sum of the 
components may not equal total. 


--U.S. Embassy, Vienna. 


Decline Noted in Vocational Training. The 
number of vocational training apprentices in 
Austria has dropped considerably in the past few 
years. 

For 6,361 vacancies for apprentices in 
April 1961, there were only 51 apprentices, com- 
pared with 500 apprentices for 432 vacancies in 
1953. Young people of Austria today prefer to 
work in popular occupations as auto mechanics, 
technicians in chemical laboratories, technical 
designers, radio and television mechanics, dress- 
makers, chemists, etchers, beauticians, and 
sales clerks. The less attractive trades (those 
of the baker, butcher, enameller, wagoner, instru- 
ment maker, diamond setter, filecutter, cabinet- 









maker, tailor, grocer, and tanner) are threatened 
with extinction. In a year and a half (1960-61), 
not a single apprentice was hired in Vienna in 
these latter vocations. 

The number of apprentices in Vienna prov: 
ince, which employs the largest proportion of the 
apprentices in Austria, dropped to 37,987 in 
1960 from 43,000 in 1959, and in the first 6 
months of 1961 it declined by 7,000 more. Of 
the apprentices in Vienna 21,436 were employed 
in handicraft industries, 8,000 in commerce, 
7,441 in industry, and 821 in tourist trades. 
Since 1957, foundries have lost 85 percent of 
their apprentices; the embroidery industry, 68 
percent; furriers, 57 percent; and knitters, 52 
percent. Only the restaurant trades show an in- 
crease. This reduction has resulted in much 
shifting of apprentices between establishments 
while the caliber of the apprentices has de- 
clined. In 1955, 94 percent of the apprentices in 
Vienna passed their journeyman’s examination; 
in 1960, the figure was only 87 percent. In 
commerce, the decline was from 91 to 61 percent. 

For the country as a whole, the number of 
apprentices dropped about 4  percent--from 
147,000 to 141,000--between 1959 and 1960. Ac- 
cording to the Austrian League of Industeialists, 
the reasons for the decline include (a) lack of a 
future in certain trades, (b) little trade union 
protection for apprentices, and (c) meager wages. 

The Austrian Chamber of Labor last July 
protested misuse of apprentices and refused to 
agree to extending apprenticeships in radio re- 
pair from 3 to 4 years. The Board of Apprentices 
and Youth Protection of the Chamber charged 
that many trades require apprenticeships as a 
means of obtaining cheap labor, although workers 
could be trained in a few weeks.--U.S. Embassy, 
Vienna. 


Finland 


New Retirement and Disability Legislation 
Enacted. The Finnish Parliament enacted legis- 
lation, June 2, 1961, designed to fill most of the 
gaps in the existing retirement and disability 
pension systems. The new Workers’ Pension 
and Disability Law,to become effective July 1, 
1962, grew out of a desire of Finnish employers 
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to bear the cost of retirement benefits, without re- 
course to public funds. This law covers most mem- 
bers of the active labor force, with the exception of 
those whose pensions are financed wholly from pub- 
lic funds (for example, civil servants), and certain 
seasonal workers whose period of employment does 
not exceed 6 months a year. 

As of July 1, 1964, the majority of workers 
will be covered by provisions for retirement and dis- 
ablement pensions. The retirement pensions will be 
payable at age 65, and the total pension allowable 
under the new and existing legislation will amount 
to about 60 percent of the terminal wage or salary. 
Consideration is being given to providing equivalent 
benefits for workers in seasonal or casual employ- 
ment who are outside the general plan. 


Main Features. The law requires employers to 
provide for and finance retirement pensions for 
all employees aged 23 or over, and disablement 
pensions for all employees aged 18 or over, 
who have been in their employ continuously for 
6 months or longer. Employers may discharge 
these obligations either by taking out pension 
insurance with authorized Finnish private in- 
surance companies, or by establishing pension 


societies or trusts. The employer is not obli- 
gated to assume full responsibility for the pen- 
sion. To compensate for any gap in coverage 
under previously existing plans, employers, 
trusts, and societies will be required to take out 
‘“‘credit insurance,’’ furnished by a specially 
created Central Pension Office. 

The law provides that for every month of 
service a worker shall be credited with 1/12 
percent of his ultimate retirement and disability 
pension right, i.e., an equity of 1 percent per 
annum. The disablement pension, beginning as 
soon as the worker suffers disability, will be 
computed on the basis of the worker’s accmed 
pension rights plus his length of service from 
the time disablement occurs up to the date he 
attains age 65, the ‘‘terminal wage’’ being that 
which he receives at the time of disablement. 
The retirement pension is arrived at by aggregat- 
ing the worker’s pension rights earned in the 
service of all his employers. This is adjusted 
subsequently in the light of changes in the 
wage index, but the amount of the pension is 
subject to two ceilings. First, the retirement 
pension is limited to 40 percent of the worker’s 
terminal wage; should earned pension rights ex- 
ceed this level, the rights for working years in 


excess of 40 are forfeited. Second, the aggre- 
gate of the retirement pension and various other 
statutory pensions, e.g., old-age pension and 
pensions accruing from employers’ compulsory 
accident-insurance, compulsory traffic-insurance, 
etc., may not exceed 60 percent of the worker's 
terminal wage. The effect of these ceilings is 
that the full retirement pension and old-age pen- 
sion. combined amounts to 60 percent of a wage 
slightly above the national industrial average. 


Exceptions. In addition to the exclusion of per- 
sons benefiting from public pension arrange- 
ments, the law does not cover workers employed 
in forestry, log-floating, building, harbour-works 
or similar seasonal employment lasting less than 
6 months of the year; for the latter categories 
other arrangements will be made. Also excluded 
are workers who, on the plan’s effective date, 
are aged 55 or over, except that those employ- 
ees who have worked continuously for the same 
employer throughout the previous 15 years, may 
count one-half of their continuous service to- 
wards pension rights. 

The statutory pension level is a minimum, 
which any employer may supplement by arranging 
additional pension rights; e.g., larger pensions, 
widows’ pensions, etc. Subject to any other 
arrangement which may be made between the em- 
ployer and the worker, the cost of such supple- 
mentary benefits will be shared equally between 
the two. 


Administration. A special Central Pension Of- 
fice is being established to coordinate and ad- 
minister the law. The Office will have a Super- 
visory Committee and a Board of Management, 
both to be appointed by the Ministry of Social 
Affairs. The Supervisory Committee will be com- 
posed of employers’ and workers’ representatives 
and of experts in various branches of insurance. 
The Board of Management will include a chair- 
man, a vice chairman, and nine members of the 
Supervisory Committee (three employers’ and 
three workers’ representatives, and three ex- 
perts). Three members of the Board must be ex- 
perts in insurance law, insurance medicine, and 
insurance mathematics, respectively. In general, 
the Office will keep a register of pension en- 
titlements and apportion the costs of over-com- 
pensation during the transition period as well as 
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the additional costs arising from the linking of 
pensions to the wage index. It will also issue 
credit certificates. 

The committee that drew up the plan calcu- 
lated that the cost of the plan, as enacted, would 
amount, on the average, to 4 percent of the em- 
ployer’s payroll.--British Embassy (via U.S. Em- 
bassy), Helsinki. 


Germany, Federal Republic 


Sector Closing Affects Labor Market. One 
of the most important immediate consequences of 
the Soviet sector closing on August 13, 1961, 
was the loss to West Berlin’s labor force of over 
50,000 East Berliners and East Germans (border- 
crossers). The effect of thisloss varied among 
sectors of the economy, with the greatest impact 
on the operations of small firms, especially in 
the clothing industry. Industrial production dur- 
ing August. was not greatly affected, and output 
in the clothing trades was even up from July. 

The volume of unemployment in West Berlin 
at the end of August had dropped to a new low of 
12,933, while the number of registered vacancies 
rose to 24,667. This was the first time since 
World War II that the registered positions had ex- 
ceeded the number of unemployed by a signifi- 
cant number. Despite the existence of available 
open positions, the number of registered unem- 
ployed rose again by 94 during September--evi- 
dence that most of the registered unemployed 
were considered to be unemployable. 

Since August 13, considerable attention 
has been given to the number of people leaving 
Berlin to settle in the Federal Republic. While 
there has been some increase in the number of 
such persons, about half of them have been pen- 
sioners (whose departure does not affect the 
labor force). In addition there has been a de- 
crease in the number of East Zone refugees, 
many of whom remained in West Berlin. 

The Berlin House of Representatives passed 
a law, effective October 1, removing existing 
restrictions on the issuance of residence permits 
for Berlin.--U.S. Mission, Berlin. 


Ruhr Mines Received Readaptation Aid. In 
late September 1961, the High Authority of the 
European Coal and Steel Community (ECSC) and 








the Federal Government, each contributing 
equally, allocated $875,000 to assist some 2,400 
miners affected by the closing of mines in the 
Ruhr. The grant was made under the ECSC pro- 
gram for readaptation® aid to displaced mine and 
steelworkers. Such aid, which includes retrain- 
ing and a ‘‘waiting allowance’’ payable up to 1 
year, enables the worker to move easily from one 
job to another. The funds will be used mainly 
for the older workers who find it difficult to ob- 
tain employment elsewhere--U.S, Embassy, Bonn. 


Labor Shortage in Hard Coal Mining Re- 
ported. Figures for September 1961 show that the 
labor force in hard coal mining declined by about 
20,000 since December 1960, and by about 60,000 
since the end of 1959; the number of apprentices 
in coal mining decreased by more than 50 per- 
cent in the last 5 years. Despite this shortage, 
production of hard coal during the first 3 quarters 
of 1961 was considerably higher than during the 
same period in 1960.--U.S. Embassy, Bonn. 


Italy 


Expansion of Vocational Training Activi- 
ties Needed. State-controlled industrial enter 
prises and some private firms such as Fiat, 
Montecatini, and Olivetti have their own com- 
pany-sponsored vocational training programs, the 
Italian Government plays the most important role 
in technical and vocational training. Efforts by 
the Ministry of Public Instruction and the Minis- 
try of Labor to impart skills to the young and to 
untrained workers have been substantially in- 
creased in recent years, but need is felt for im- 
provement in coordination and efficiency. 


Ministry of Public Instruction. The number of 
graduates from prevocational schools (for stu- 





é Readaptation means all that is necessary to 
enable the worker to pass smocthly from one job to 
another--reemployment, resettlement, and retraining. 
The High Authority has aimed at making the program 
as flexible as possible, depending upon the particu- 
lar situation. Broadly speaking, readaptation pro- 
vides the workers with a ‘‘waiting allowance,’’ pay- 
able for up to 1 year, to tide them over until they 
obtain new employment. (Excerpt from the Bulletin 
from the European Community, No. 40, July 1960, 
p- 13.) 
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dents aged 11 to 14) increased by 29 percent; 
between 1957 and 1960, while the increase in 
graduates from technical and _ professional 
schools (for students 14 to 16 years of age) for 
the same period was 15 percent. The number of 
graduates from technical institutes, which go 
beyond high school and train accountants, sur- 
veyors, architects, etc., increased by 45 percent 
between 1957 and 1959. 


Ministry of Labor. On March 31, 1960, there were 
705,000 apprentices employed in almost 250,000 
plants and workshops throughout Italy, an in- 
crease of 12.3 percent over the same date in the 
previous year. Apprenticeship in manufacturing, 
which employs 75 percent of all apprentices, was 
almost 10 percent higher, with the greatest in- 
creases in the clothing and garment sectors, 
metalworking, and in the graphic trades. North- 
em Italy accounted for over two-thirds of the 
number of apprentices employed, while Central 
Italy had less than a fifth, and Southem Italy 
and the Islands iess than a sixth. 

Vocational training courses during 1960 
drew some 350,000 persons of whom almost 50 
percent were in Northem Italy, 18 percent in 
Central Italy, and 34 percent in Southem Italy 
and the Islands. 

Despite Italy’s increased efforts in techni- 
cal and vocational training, the results still fall 
far short of requirements growing out of the 
country’s expanding population and economy. A 
recent authoritative study (by the Associazione 
per lo Sviluppo dell’Industria nel Mezzogiorno) 
estimated that by 1975 the Italian economy will 
need 10,250,000 skilled workers, compared with 
approximately 4,800,000 skilled workers who 
were employed in 1959. The same study esti- 
mated that twice as many foremen and super- 


visory personnel and four times as many techni- 


‘ cians would be needed by 1975 as were avail- 


able in 1959. Indications are, however, that only 
about one-third of these projected needs will be 
met unless the present rate of training is ac- 
celerated.--U.S. Embassy, Rome. 


Unemployment Trends in Northern and 
Southern Italy Compared. The percentage of the 
labor force unemployed during 1960 was appreci- 
ably higher in Southem Italy (including Sicily 
and Sardinia) than in the rest of Italy according 
to statistics published by the Central Statistical 
Institute (ISTAT). Comparisons with 1959 fig- 
ures, however, indicate that both North and South 
have made considerable progress in reducing un- 
employment, and that the South has reduced its 
share of jobless at approximately the same rate 
as the rest of Italy. While the average rate of un- 
employment in North and Central Italy fell from 
5.1 percent in 1959 to 3.7 percent in 1960, unem- 
ployment in the South decreased from 6.1 percent 
to 4.8 percent of the labor force. (See accom- 
panying table.) 

This comparison of unemployment rates for 
the northem and southern areas of the country 
conceals marked differences within the areas. In 
the North, for example, recent estimates indicate 
that unemployment in Milan is now averaging only 
about 2 percent of the total labor force--almost 
negligible since the unemployment figure in- 
cludes ‘tunemployables’’ and those ‘“‘in transit’’ 
from one job to another. However, a very different 
situation exists only 100 miles to the west in 
the Veneto, a region with high population pres- 
sure and limited job oppormnities, where unem - 
ployment remains high, and is reflected in the 


ITALY: TOTAL LABOR FORCE AND PERCENTAGE OF UNEMPLOYED, 1959-60 


























Total i Employed | Unemployed Petcent 
Region Siecle unemployed 
base 1960 
North and Central Italy... .... 0.2... 0.0... 10 cesses 13, 819 13, 306 513 3.7 
South Italy and Islands.. .... .. 00.2.2... 2.6.6. 6 6, 996 6,663 | 333 4.8 
1959 
North and Central Italy... .. 2. 2c. ce ccse ee eee oe 13, 749 13, 050 699 5.1 
South Italy and Islands ....... 2... 0s. c 06 cee se cone 6, 943 6, 519 429 6.1 
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fact that Veneto has one of the highestrates of 
emigration in Italy. In the South, industrial cen- 
ters such as Augusta, Catania, and Bari, where 
unemployment is quite low and shortages of 
skilled and semiskilled labor exist, contrast 
markedly with the generally high unemployment 
level in the rest of the area. 

The tabulation below provides an indica- 
tion of the progress made, as estimated by 
ISTAT, in reducing the number of unemployed 
persons both in the South and in the rest of Italy. 


Average unemployed Percent 
(in thousands) __ decrease 
1959 1960 
North-Center.. .. 699 513 26.6 
paige gait 429 333 22. 3 


Although the South lagged somewhat behind 
the rest of Italy, the 22-percent reduction in un- 
employment indicates that, despite the South’s 
handicaps of shortages of skills and lower levels 
of literacy, significant progress has been made. 
This progress is not due entirely to the emigra- 
tion of jobless to the North, as indicated by the 
fact that the rate of job creation in the South was 
actually greater than that of the rest of Italy 
during the same period, as shown in the follow- 
ing tabulation: 

All jobs Number of Percent 
(in thousands) new jobs increase 





1959 1960 
North-Center.... 13,050 13, 306 256 1.9 
South............ 6,519 6, 663 144 2 


--U.S. Embassy, Rome. 
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International 


Petroleum Workers Issue Protest. In early 
October 1961, the International Federation of 
Petroleum Workers (IFPW), an International 
Trade Secretariat, issued a strong protest against 
the Standard-Vacuum Petroleum Co. for alleged 
antiunion policies. The protest came in response 
to a plea by workers in Burma, Ceylon, India, 
Pakistan, Singapore, and South Vietnam, who 
requested the IFPW to intervene on their, behalf. 
The protest alleged that (1) the company’s em- 
ployees in Saigon faced the first lockout in 
Vietnamese history; (2) restrictive policies were 
being applied to all of the company’s workers in 
Singapore; (3) the company discriminated against 
the workers and their unions; and (4) the com- 
pany questioned the jurisdiction and authority of 
the Industrial Arbitration Court.--/CFTU Press 
and Radio Service. 


India 


Textile Mill Rationalization Problems Re- 
ferred to Arbitration. On August 16, 1961, 
Mrs. Sucheta Kripalani, Labor Minister of Uttar 
Pradesh, announced that the problem of rationali- 
zatiom which has plagued the Kanpur textile 
mills for the past 24 years has been referred to 
arbitration. The 11 mills involved employ 42,000 
workers. The representatives of both the workers 
and the employers agreed to abide by the award. 

The arbitrator is asked to: (1) determine 
the rates of wages, including minimum guaran- 
teed wages for various categories of workers in 
existing rationalized mills, (2) evolve standards 





3 The term ‘‘rationalization,’’ as popularly used 
in India, means introduction of laborsaving machinery 
and or introduction of production methods designed 
to increase individual worker output. 
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for the physical, operational and mechanical set- 
up as it affects working conditions under ra- 
tionalization, and (3) determine ways and means 
for the reassignment of displaced workers, in- 
cluding the possibility of introducing a third 
shift in certain mills and also work on Sundays-- 
U.S. Embassy, New Delhi. 


Employees’ Unions Regain Recognition by 
Central Government. On September 14, the press 
announced that a cabinet decision had been 
reached to restore recognition to Central Govern- 
ment employees’ unions. The Government had 
withdrawn recognition in July 1960, following a 
5-day strike organized by the government em- 
ployees’ unions. The major national unions (in- 
cluding their affiliates) affected were: (1) Con- 
federation of Central Government Employees’ 
Unions (CCGEU), (2) National Federation of 
Posts & Telegraphs Employees (NFPTE), (3) 
All-India Railwaymen’s Federation (AIRF), and 
(4) All-India Defense Civilian Employees Feder- 
ation (AIDCEF). 

In the aftermath of the strike, several 
thousand strikers were suspended, discharged, 
or transferred. Only gradually over the last year 
have the great majority of these cases been re- 
vi ewed and adjusted on the basis of the Govern- 
ment’s announced criterion that participation in 
the strike would, in itself, not be considered 
cause for punishment. In the process of review 
of individual cases, the unions, despite lack of 
recognition, frequently and increasingly main- 
tained informal relations with supervisory levels 
of Government agencies and enterprises. At the 
same time, grievances began to pile up, causing 
pressure for extending recognition again to the 
affected unions. For the Government, renewal 
of recognition became inevitable once the de- 
cision was made to defer indefinitely. the broad 
legislative proposals it had been considering to 
regulate its labor relationships with Government 
employees.--U.S. Embassy, New Dethi. 


Pakistan 


New Minimum Wage Provisions Enacted. 
The new minimum wage law, promulgated by the 
Govemment of Pakistan, and announced on Sep- 
tember 30, 1961, has been enthusiastically ac- 
cepted by the press, officials of the West Paki- 


stan Federation of Labor, and the Industrial 
Court as a step forward in the promotion of social 
justice. 

Two boards will be established to investi- 
gate conditions of pay for all labor covered under 
the act and to make recommendations to the re- 
spective Provincial Governments for the enforce- 
ment of the new minimum wage rates. One board 
will be located in West Pakistan and the other in 
East Pakistan, each consisting of an employers’ 
representative, an employees’ representative, an 
independent member, and an official chairman to 
represent the Government.--U.S. Consulate 


General, Lahore. 


Yemen 


Wage Rates Compared. The worker in 
Yemen must accept the wages offered by his em- 
ployer. Both labor unions and strikes are unlaw- 
ful and the wage scale is generally determined by 
the prevailing standards. Although wages are 
higher in Yemen than in certain other parts of 
the Peninsula, the cost of living is also higher. 

As of September 1961, daily wages of un- 
skilled day laborers ranged from MT$0.18 








Daily wages 
(in Maria Theresa 

Selected occupations dollars!) 
| te Sage eC aa, FR apart 3.08 
PRR ss, oe «5s «2 Geetleitoen corel ic 2. 31 
CON iiar xe gies puss ornate snr co ne 3. 08 
Tmckdriver (also capable of 

making simple repairs) ........ 3.70 
GR aad oe aes 22.15 
Automobile mechanic.............. 3.70 
Foreman (building supervisor).. 2. 31 
Oilfield workers 

Truck driver... 2... 6. eee cece ce ee 1.77 

Jeepdsiver.... .. 22... cece cece econ 1.35 

Equipment supervisor........... 4.45 

We ois vs od 02 bo pn se ees bene 8. 88 

Rig worker ...... 0.2000 ceecee cece ee 1.75 

} MT$1=US$0.80. 


2 Although the basic salary of clerks in commercial 
establishments is MT$2.15 (US$1.72) a day, in almost 
every case clerks have an opportunity to engage in small 
ptivate commercial transactions which allow them a total 
income of approximately MT$5 (US$4) a day. 

3 Mecom Oil Co. Lodging and food are also provided. 
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(US$0.14) for female coffee sorters to MT$1.54 
(US$1.23) for port laborers. Generally, food and 
sometimes lodging are provided. The rates of 
pay of skilled and semiskilled workers are fairly 
well standardized. 

Prevailing daily wages of skilled workers 
in all principal towns, calculated on the basis of 
actual workdays, are shown in the accompanying 
tabulation. 


The basic wages of Government employees 
are at a somewhat lower level than the wages in 
private industry. In most cases, however, Govem- 
ment employees receive part payment either in 
grain and flour or some other type of considera- 
tion which raises Government wages to the pre- 
vailing level.--U.S. Legation, Taiz. 
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International 


Employment Situation of Algerians in 
France Analyzed. A study on the employment of 
Algerians in France, published in March 1961, 
reported that the total number of North Africans 
in France’s labor force numbered 195,713 in 
1960. This figure, which relates to firms employ- 
ing six or more wage earners, includes an esti- 
mated 7,000 to 7,500 Moroccans and 1,500 to 
2,000 Tunisians. The statistics exclude Algerian 
workers employed full time in small shops, as 
well as part-time or casual workers, and they do 
not take into account labor turnover. 

The study pointed out that such employ- 
ment has been both politically and economically 
motivated. Politically, France hoped to maintain 
close ties with Algeria, to show its interest in 
the well-being of Algerians, to help solve 
Algeria’s problem of population growth, and to 
provide Moslem immigrant workers and their 
families (who are usually left behind) with an in- 
come far superior to what they would eam at 
home. Economically, the importation of Algerian 
workers helps to solve the manpower shortages 
in key French industries, such as construction, 
mining, steel, and metalfabricating. Thejobs 
assigned to Algerians generally require no spe- 
cial skills and can, therefore, be leamed quickly. 

France, however, is not dependent upon 
the importation of Algerians to fill its employ- 
ment needs. Vacancies could easily be filled 
with Italian and Spanish workers. Furthermore, 
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the free movement of workers in the Common 
Market would soften the impact on the French 
labor market, ‘if Algerians were deprived of job 
opportunities in France. For example, the influx 
of Algerian workers dropped from 24,000 in 1955 
to 800 in 1956, while immigration of other foreign 
workers increased from 19,000 to 65,000 in the 
same period. 

The movement of Algerian workers (influx 
and outflow) from 1958 through 1959 totaled 
2,350,000 Mediterranean crossings with a net in- 
crease of more than 207,000 Algerian workers in 
the French labor market during those 11 years. 

As shown by the following statistics, North 
African workers in France (about 95 percent 
Algerian) are shifting toward expanding indus- 


Number of Percentage 
North African distri- 





Industry workers bution 
1950 
Construction........ ........ 16, 009 16.7 
Mechanical and electrical 15, 176 15.8 
Iron and steel................ 22,717 23.6 
Chemicals... .. .... 0.0.0.0 + 8, 492 8.8 
eo cs sci 9,001 9.4 
1959 
Construction...... ...... 6... 66, 665 35.2 
Mechanical and electrical 46,955 24. 8 
Iron and steel............... 14,031 7.4 
Chemicals ........ ese: 0:00 9, 207 4.9 
MINE Garda couse. 5,927 3.1 
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tries and away from such industries as basic 
steel and chemicals, where technological devel- 
opments have had particular influence in reduc- 
ing the number of unskilled and low-skilled 
laborers needed. 

The Moslem manpower shift from industries 
requiring low-skilled workers to those requiring 
more highly skilled employees has been accom- 
panied by an only moderate increase in the over- 
all level of skills of North African workers, as 
shown in the tabulation below: 





Number of Percentage 
North African distri- 
Classification workers bution 
1953 
Unskilled.. ............ 95, 758 69.95 
Semiskilled.............. 33, 750 24.65 
Skilled 20.0.0. eee ee eee 7, 150 5. 23 
Forenen .... .... 06... ee 115 . 08 
White-collar.............. 124 .09 
1959 
Unskilled.... 0.0.00. 0.06 119, 720 63. 10 
Semiskilled.............. 56, 925 30.00 
I i a. ansicecay G00. 58 12, 103 6. 40 
Foremen.... .. 0.5 ee ee eee 295 20 
White -collar.............. 631 . 30 
March 1961 

Unskilled ........ 2.650000 114, 000 59. 80 
Semiskilled................ 60, 500 31.70 
I a occa wlan Sa see ss 14, 700 7. 70 
Foremen .... .. 0.0.00 eee ee es 400 . 20 
White-collar................ 1,112 . 60 


North Africans have shown a tendency to 
concentrate in the five most industrialized re- 
gions of France. At the end of 1959, almost half 
of these workers were employed in the Paris re- 
gion, 14 percent in the Rhone region, 13 percent 
in eastern France, 9 percent in the Mediterranean 
area, and 8 percent in northern France.--U.S. Em- 
bassy, Paris. 


Congo, Republic of 


Employment and Unemployment Estimated. 
The Institute des Recherches Economiques et 
Sociales (IRES) of the Lovanium University esti- 
mated in September 1961 that the Leopoldville 
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labor force numbered 126,000, of whom 66,800 
were unemployed, compared with 123,000 in the 
labor force and 64,000 unemployed in May 1961, 
the time of the last IRES survey. The increase 
of roughly 3,000 in each category was said to 
result from the entry into the labor force of 3,000 
students who finished their primary studies in 
June 1961, for whom neither secondary school 
openings nor jobs were available. The next sur- 
vey is expected to take place in mid-December 
1961.--U.S. Embassy, Leopoldville. 


Ethiopia 


ILO-Conducted Course Ends. Shortly before 
September 1, 1961, Leonard Wrigley, ILO repre- 
sentative, completed his instruction in a 3-week 
course in public administration, given at Addis 
Ababa to 30 Ethiopian civil servants. The course 
was sponsored by the Imperial Ethiopian Insti- 
tute of Public Administration.--U.S. Embassy, 
Addis Ababa. : 


Guinea 


Resolution Adopted on Rationalization of 
Labor. The National Conference of the Parti 
Democratique de Guinée (PDG) held at Conakry 
in August 1961 adopted a resolution calling for 
increased labor productivity, improvement of the 
quality of work performed, and establishment of 
norms for both production and consumption of 
materials. 

The resolution directs the Minister of La- 
bor to establish a special body responsible for 
the study and application of work norms. The 
trade unions and PDG are urged to organize 
theoretical and practical training programs in 
each industry, to popularize the slogan ‘‘rational- 
ization of labor,’’ to conduct a struggle against 
illiteracy, and to intensify their fight against un- 
employment and ‘‘parasitism’’ habits of depen- 
dence upon family mem bers or others for support). 

The resolution further calls for the estab- 
lishment of Councils of Direction and Improve- 
ment in the public sector and Committees of En- 
terprise in the private sector, whose first re- 
sponsibility will be the promotion of productivity. 

The special incentives for those who have 
excelled in meeting the work norms provided for 
in the resolution include: (a) special bonuses, 
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pleasure trips, and scholarships, (b) plaques to 
be affixed at places of work, and (c) a Medal of 
Labor.--U.S. Embassy, Conakry. 


The CNTG Establishes Annuai Review of 
Its Affiliates. The National Executive Board of 
the Guinea Confederation of Labor (CNTG), the 
principal affiliate of the General Union of Work- 
ers of Black Africa (Union Generale des Tra- 
vailleurs d’ Afrique Noire--UGTAN), has approved 
a project to survey annually its union affiliates. 
Four inspection teams,designated by the Board 
to cover specified areas, are headed by members 
of the Permanent Secretariat. The first annual 
inspection was conducted during October and 
November 1961. 

The duties of the teams are to examine the 
work of the constituent unions, using criteria 
such as effectiveness in mobilizing the workers, 
the scope of the union’s educational activities, 
the payment of dues, the conduct of the census 
of trade unionists, and the support of ‘tthe labor 
press.’’ These criteria will be used to establish 
a classification of all the union affiliates, and 
some honorific award will be given to the most 
effective group.--U.S. Embassy, Conakry. 


Kenya 


National Industrial Relations Body Created. 
The Federation of Kenya Employees (FKE) and 
the Kenya Federation of Labor (KFL), affiliated 
with the ICFTU, voluntarily established a Na- 
tional Joint Consultative Council, formally in- 
augurated on September 13, 1961. The Council 
consists of 15 representatives each from the 
KFL and from the FKE. Officers are a chairman 
and vice chairman, alternating annually between 
the two organizations, and two joint secretaries, 
one from each side. Tom Mboya, general secre- 
tary of the KFL, is the first chairman, and D. G. 
Allen, president of the FKE, is the vice chair- 
man. Scheduled Council meetings are to be held 
quarterly, beginning with March 1962. The March 
meeting has been designated as the annual meet- 
ing. Expenses will be shared equally between 
the two groups. 

The Council’s purpose is to promote effec- 
tive consultation and cooperation between man- 
agement and labor organizations. Its principal 
function is to provide machinery for the settle- 





ment of labor disputes, in cases where existing 
procedures have not brought about a settlement. 
For such cases, the agreement provides for the 
appointment of an ad hoc Joint Disputes Com- 
mission, composed of not less than three nor 
more than four representatives each for the em- 
ployers and employees. Based upon evidence 
submitted by the parties to the dispute, the 
Commission will issue a report containing its 
recommendations for a settlement.--U.S. Consu- 
late General, Nairobi. 


Libya 


Labor Law Amended. A Royal Decree 
amending the Libyan labor law: (a) provides that 
trade unions in each province may federate, but 
only one all-Libyan federation may be formed 
which may affiliate with an international labor 
Organization subject to approval of the Minister 
of Labor; (b) forbids government employees and 
those employed in public utilities and public 
institutions to engage in strikes; and (c) pro- 
vides that other categories of workers may strike 
only after exhausting conciliation and arbitra- 
tion procedures and giving 2 weeks’ notice of 
intent to strike.--The London Times. 


Uganda 


Incomes and Expenditures Studied. The 
Uganda Unit of the East African Statistical 
Department conducted a survey in February 1961 
of the pattem of income, expenditures, and con- 
sumption of African unskilled workers in Gulu. 
Similar surveys have been made for Kampala, 
1957; Mbale, 1958; and Fort Portal, 1960. (For 
the Fort Portal Study, see Labor Developments 
Abroad; March 1961, p. 15.) 

The Gulu survey was based on a 25-percent 
sample covering unskilled workers with basic 
monthly wages of between 30 and 75 shillings 
(US$4.20 and US$10.50) in both public and pri- 
vate industry. Of the workers surveyed, 75 per- 
cent had one or more dependents living with 
them. Some of the report’s principal findings 
are: 

1. Only 10 percent of workers covered in 
the sample depended on income from regular em- 
ployment alone, the remainder reporting addi- 
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tional cash earnings from supplementary activi- 
ties--mainly the making and selling of beer and 
seasonal employment in cotton production; 

2. Average monthly cash income for the 
whole sample was 86 shillings (US$12.04) of 
which 58 shillings (US$8.12) or 67 percent, 
came from regular employment; 

3. Public service employees (about 60 per- 
cent of the unskilled labor force in Gulu) had a 
higher income from regular employment than em- 
ployees in private industry. Income from regular 
employment was less than 50 shillings (US$7) for 
only 1 percent of public service workers, com- 
pared with 40 percent in private industry; 

4. Workers whose cash income averaged 86 
shillings spent 36 shillings (US$5.04) on food, 
about 10 shillings (US$1.40) on alcoholic bever- 
ages and tcbacco, and 10 shillings (US$1.40) on 
school fees; 

5. The workers purchased about 70 percent 
of their food requirements; in terms of value, the 
main items vere fish, 21 percent; meat, 18 per- 
cent; maize, 12 percent; millet, 11 percent; and 
beans, 8 percent. 

6. Expenditures for clothing and household 
goods appeared to be proportional to income. 


7. Complex financial transactions occur in 
Gulu. An extended system of loans and credit 
exists, as most of the cash income from regular 
employment is spent immediately after payday.-- 
U.S. Consulate, K ampala. 


Zanzibar 


Government Workers’ Pay Raised. The 
Zanzibar Government Workers’ Union notified the 
Government in August of its intention to strike 
on October 4, 1961. The union’s complaints 
were that the Government refused to recognize it 
as a registered union, and that a Government-ap- 
pointed committee to review the wages of daily- 
paid workers did not include a representative of 
the union. 

The notification was followed by meetings 
between representatives of the union and the 
Government, which resulted in a retroactive pay 
raise for daily paid laborers to 4.20 shillings 
(US$0.588) from 3.60 shillings (US$0.504).-- 
U.S. Consulate, Zanzibar. 
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Japan 


Chinese Trade Unionists Decline To Visit 
Japan. After 10 years of personnel exchanges 
between the All-China Federation of Trade Un- 
ions'(ACFTU) and the General Council of Trade 
Unions in Japan (SOHYO), ACFTU has refused 
an invitation to visit Japan. The invitation was 
declined on the basis of the aggravated intema- 
tional: situation, but observers believe that the 
real reason for the refusal is Chinese Communist 
disapproval of SOHYO’s recent trend toward the 
right.--J apanese press. 
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Trade Unions Demand Ban on Nuclear 
Testing. Kaom Ota, President of the Genefal 
Council of Trade Unions in Japan (SOHYO), has 
cabled the Soviet All Union Central Council of 
Trade Unions (AUCCTU) requesting it to urge 
immediate cessation of nuclear testing by the 
USSR. The cable stated that the: Japanese 
people, having been atomic bomb victims, strong- 
ly oppose tests under any circumstances. SOHYO 
member unions have supported Ota’s stand. 

A similar telegram was sent to the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor-Congress of Industrial 
Organizations (AFL-CIO). In response, the 
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AFL-CIO called upon Japanese trade unions to 
condemn unreservedly the Soviet intention to 
continue its tests.--/CFTU Communications. 


New Zeal and 


Record Manpower Expansion Noted. The 
latest Department of Labour employment survey 
in New Zealand indicates that in 14 years the 
total labor force rose by 28 percent--from 703,800 
in April 1947 to an alltime high of 901,900 in 
April 1961. This record manpower expansion is 
attributable to (1) the employment of many addi- 
tional married women, (2) the number of school 
leavers entering the labor force, and (3) post- 
poned retirements owing to labor shortages. Of 
the various categories, the female labor force 


showed the greatest change, rising from 22.9 per- 
cent of the total labor force in 1947 to 24.6 per- 
cent in April 1961. The accompanying table 
shows the increases in the labor force which 
occurred between 1959 and April 1961. 

Since April 1959, the demand for workers 
has risen sharply, with vacancies in surveyed in- 
dustries increasing from 12,516 in April 1959, to 


15,914 in April 1960, and 25,901 in April 1961. 


Vacancies for females have risen from 4,026 to 
8,921 in the same period. 

Part-time employees (those working fewer 
than three-quarters of ordinary working hours) in- 
creased from 29,834 in April 1958 to 40,830 in 
April 1961. 

Labor shortage is one of New Zealand’s 
chief economic problems. The virtual absence of 
unemployment (0.03 percent of the labor force un- 
employed in April 1961), and the competition be- 
tween employers to get and keep what labor is 
available have led to a high labor tumover rate. 


NEW ZEALAND: LABOR FORCE! CHANGES, APRIL 1959 TO APRIL 1961 























Increase or decrease _ | Distribution (in percent) 
‘ pi : .. 
meet pow April April April April 
1989-60 | 1960-61 | 1939-60 | 1960-61 

All industry ................ +13, 616 +19, 873 100.0 100. 0 
ad ENS i BS i es +5, 086 48, 778 +37. 4 +44. 2 
Seasonal manufacture~.... ‘ +445 +247 43.3 +1. 3 
Food, drink, tobacco (nonseasonal) +183 +580 41.3 +2.9 
Textiles, clothing, leather .. Res -403 +2, 142 -3.0 +10. 8 
Building materials and fumishings . +643 +1, 195 44.7 46.0 
Engineering and metal working .. 42, 436 +3, 199 +H17.9 +16. 1 
Miscellaneous manufacture... ...........6.6. 06 ee eee +1, 782 +1, 415 +13. 1 47.1 
Forestry, logging, mining quarrying...................... +28 246 +.2 “42 
Power, water, and sanitary services.......... +65 31 +.5 ae 
Building and construction .. ‘ +1, 266 4950 49.3 +4.8 
Transport and communication ........ +482 +741 43.5 +3.7 
Distribution and finance .................. 0.4.4. 42, 526 +6, 339 +18. 6 431.9 
Domestic and personal services... ..............606. 4711 4619 +5.2 43.1 
Administration and professional .... +3, 452 +2, 723 425. 3 +13.7 





1 Includes working proprietors and full-time em- 
ployees but excludes one-man businesses; 
account workers; part-time employees; faming, 
fishing, hunting, waterfront and seagoing workers, do- 
mestic workers in private households; and members of 
the Amed Forces. 

2 Includes meat processing, fruit and vegetable 
preserving, and dairy facwries. 


own- 
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Note: Because of rounding, sum of individual 
components may not equal totals. 


Source: New Zealand, Department of Labour, 
Labour and Employment Gazette, August 1961. 
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The average hourly rate of wages, as of 1 
week in April 1961, was 7s. 7.5d. (US$1.07) for 
straight time, and lls. 9.1d. (US$1.55) for over- 
time.--Department of Labour, New Zealand. 


Council Reports on Economic Outlook. The 
Monetary and Economic Council, a quasi-govern- 
mental three-man body established in April 


1961 to make periodic reports on the state of the 
economy, made public its first report on Oc- 
tober 11, 1961. 

Several measures, including proposals for 
increased taxes, lower public expenditures, and 
a reduction of imports, were suggested to stabi- 
lize the economy, increase production and the 
rate of economic growth, and thereby provide 
adequate employment for a growing labor force. 
--U.S. Embassy, Wellington. 
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Colombia 


Unemployment and Rehabilitation Center 
Established. The establishment of the Organi- 
zacion Colombiana del Trabajo (Colombian La- 
bor Organization), a national employment serv- 
ice, in Medellin was announced in September 
1961. At the outset, the organization will at- 
tempt to survey and classify all unemployed per- 
sons in the country, both Colombian nationals 
and foreign workers. The organization plans 
later to study and evaluate the technical capabil- 
ities of unemployed persons, and will attempt to 
place them in appropriate jobs. Voluntary sub- 
scriptions from industry with a membership fee 
of 100 pesos (US$12) for each company will pro- 
vide funds. In addition, any worker seeking em- 
ployment or a change in employment through the 
organization will pay a fee of 20 pesos (US$2.40) 
and, after employment is obtained, a single pay- 
ment of 10 percent of his monthly salary. 

The executive body of the organization will 
be located in Medellin with offices throughout 
the major cities of Colombia to ad vise the or- 
ganization, ‘a consultative committee has been 
formed; consisting of representatives of the 
Ministry of Labor, National Association of In- 
dustrialists, National Federation of Store Own- 
ers, Association of Small Industrialists, Associ- 
ation of'Personnel Directors, the Archdiocese of 
Medellin, the Consular Corps of Medellin, and 
the departmental government.--U.S. Consulate, 
Medellin. 
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Costa Rica 


Vocational Rehabilitation Centralized. A 
decree of September 12, 1961, provides for the 
establishment of a National Rehabilitation As- 
sociation under the direct control of the Ministry 
of Public Health. 

Hitherto, rehabilitation of the handicapped 
in Costa Rica has been the work of a number of 
organizations, such as the National Insurance 
Institute; the Rehabilitation Center for Polio 
Victims, and the Association of Friends of the 
Blind. The decree is intended to provide the 
basis for centralizing the guidance of such or- 
ganizations, any of which, (or any interested in- 
dividuals), may join the Association. 

The National Rehabilitation Association 
will be governed by a board of nine members ap- 
pointed by the President for 2-year terms. One 
will represent the Ministry of Public Education, 
one the Ministry of Labor, and two the Ministry 
of Public Health. Five will be chosen from 
among persons selected by the Association 
meeting in general assembly.--U.S. Embassy, 
San Jose. 


Yruguay 


Recent Labor Legislation Reviewed. Sig- 
nificant labor laws and decrees adopted in Uru- 
guay during 1960 and 1961 include the following: 
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1. Family Allowance Extension and In- 
crease. A decree of March 9, 1961, raised the 
maximum level of salaries which families may 
receive and still be eligible for family allot- 
ments, from 1,200 pesos (US$109) to 1,800 pesos 
(US$164) a month, plus 100 pesos (US$9.10) of 
salary per child, beginning with the second child. 
The amounts of the monthly allowances paid for 
each child were increased by 10 pesos (US$0.91) 
as follows: to 30 pesos (US$2.73) for families 
with one or two children; to 35 pesos (US$3.18) 
for families with three or four children, and to 
40 pesos (US$3.64) for families with five or more 
children. 

Family allowances are financed through 
' employer contributions to a fund administered by 
the Ministry of Industry and Labor. 

2. Payment of Annual Bonus Required. 
Many employers have traditionally paid their 
workers an annual bonus at year’s end, known 
as ‘‘aguinaldo,’’ or Christmas or New Year's 
gift. A law passed in December 1960 made this 
practice a legal obligation for every employer 
(except the Government) and fixed the amount at 
the equivalent of 1 month’s pay. The law thus 
provided for a wage raise of 8-1/3 percent for all 
nongovernment workers in the country, the in- 
crease to be paid in. a lump sum during the 10 
days preceding December 24. Those employed 
less than full time are to receive one-twelfth of 
the sum of the wages received during the year. 
Violations of the law are punishable by fines 
equal to double the aguinaldo due each worker. 

3. Increase in Minimum Wages for Rural 
Workers. Minimum wage laws, covering most 
categories of workers, including rural workers, 
have been in effect in Uruguay for many years. 
In December 1960, the most recent of a series of 
revising minimum wages for rural workers was 
passed. This law, for the first time, provided for 
the inclusion of rural workers in the family allot- 
ment system. 

Superseding a law of 1958, the new law 
raised the minimum pay for ordinary farm workers 
from 150 pesos (US$13.64) to 280 pesos 
(US$25.45) a month, with an additional 210 pesos 
(US$19.10) a month for workers without families 
who are not provided with meals. This supple- 
ment was previously 90 pesos (US$8.18). Month - 
ly minimums were also set for foremen and for 
rural domestic servants over 18 years of age; 
neither category had previously been covered. 
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The minimum wage for foremen was set at 350 
pesos (US$31.82), and for servants at 150 pesos 
(US$13.64) a month. 

Although the rural worker is still paid con- 
siderably less than the urban worker, the in- 
crease of more than 85 percent in the minimum 
for unskilled farm labor, and the provision for 
payment of family allotments, substantially re- 
duced the inequalities between them. 


4. Vacation Pay Procedures: Construction 
Workers. Under Uruguayan law, all workers are 
entitled to annual vacations with payment in 
advance. A number of special laws apply to 
specific industries and occupations, but in gen- 
eral, vacation costs are paid out of funds built 
up during the year from contributions required of 
employers. Several decrees governing vacation 
arrangements were passed in 1961, providing for 
broader vacation benefits. 


Another decree, dated February 21, 1961, 
required employers to pay an amount equal to 3 
percent of the payroll, in addition to the previous 
7% percent paid into the regular fund, into a re- 
serve fund intended to cover anticipated in- 
creases in vacation payments. The increases 
were anticipated because the decree required 
that a worker’s vacation pay should be based on 
his wage rate at the time of his vacation, rather 
than, as before, on his average wage during the 
preceding year. 


A third decree, dated May 25, 1961, ex- 
tended to the country as a whole the system in 
use in the Department of Montevideo for paying 
construction workers’ vacation benefits. In the 
Department, such benefits have been financed by 
the industry’s family allotment administration, 
employers making required contributions through 
the purchase of stamps issued by that adminis- 
tration, the stamps then being pasted in the 
workers’ booklets issued for the purpose. In the 
rest of the country, before this system of control 
was extended, employers paid their workers 
directly, with thus little effective control by the 
Government over either the workers’ claims to 
vacation pay, or the employers’ compliance with 
the law. 

(b) Stevedores. Under a decree of J anuary 
1961, employers of stevedores (and other port 
personnel) were required to increase their con- 
tributions to the vacation fund of the official 
agency providing stevedore services (Comision 
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Administrativa de los Servicios de Estiba) from 
17 percent to 27 percent of each day’s pay. 

5. Labor Court Established. Late in 1960, 
the first labor court in the history of Uruguay 
was established in Montevideo. Previously, la- 
bor cases had been handled in the ordinary civil 
courts, where crowded dockets produced pro- 
longed delays in cases pending, and prevented 
many other cases from being taken to: court. 
While one labor court alone cannot fill the entire 
need, its establishment is believed to have set a 
valuable precedent. 
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6: Compliance with ILO Conventions 
Sought. In a decree of November 1960, the Min- 
istry of Industries and Labor was assigned the 
responsibility for the technical work necessary 
to assure compliance with the 57 Intemational 
Labor Conventions to which Uruguay is a party. 
An Office of International Information was es- 
tablished in the Ministry; the Ministry, in um, is 
required to make recommendations to the Na- 
tional Council of Government (Uruguays’ Execu- 
tive Power)-for ensuring better compliance with 
ILO Conventions.--U.S. Embassy, Montevideo. 
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TABLES 


Data in the following tables were obtained large- 
ly from agencies of the countries concemed, as indicated 
by the source note accompanying each table. The Bureau 
of Labor Statistics has, in many cases, no information as 
to the accuracy of the data; they are supplied for such use 
as readers may make of them, bearing in mind this important 


limitation. 














TABLE 1. GHANA: RANGE OF DAILY WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF WORK FOR TYPICAL OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES, 1957-58 











Industry and occupation (in s port mon ence!) Hours worked per week 
8. d. “re 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing: 
Private senenaion (timber only): 
Carpenters... naaeeee ie 5 6 to 20 #£O | 35-40 hours. Overtime rates 
Drivers............ Jinan are oe 3 vary but most usual rate 
Fitters (including apprentices) wae oe Oe é.@ i 3 is time and a quarter. 
Machinists.. es ” 4 0 to Ii 0 
Polishers (including {aw PRE ENGI, 9 to 10 0 
Sawyers... chaaetan + = 4 0 to 10 9 
Public establishments: 
SG ee ka S 6 to 6 0 | 45 hours. Overtime on 
Pasmp Labeeaee on co oxen 0 0 cc cn cocgies cece co ceves | 2 to 5 8 weekdays normally at 
Fishermen .. ad PIE OR REGS 8 to 8 4 time and a quarter; on 
Forest guard leamers .. RA gOP Pe A, S | o.oo Saturdays, at time and a 
Headmen (stockmen) .. iia: ae 10 to 8 4 half; on Sundays and pub- 
Tractor drivers (grades i Ill) .. aii cecsen ee 7 to 13 lic holidays, at double 
Tree Spotters .......4 2.66.6 ce ce ee ee 5 6 = to 6 0 time. 
Mining and quarrying: 
Underground: 
Blast boys ............. 6 0 to 7 9 | 45 hours in 6 days. 
Laborers .. .. 0.2.2.2 0000 v0 5 6 5 9 
Machine drivers ..............s0cc ene | 6 ieee 
Shaftsmen ...... 0.0... cece ee eee ce ee ‘ 5 9 to 7 6 
Winding engine drivers .. rare swonands ie: A a.«. @ G&G 
Surface: 
Laborers .. Sein 5 0 to (2) (2) Do. 
Locomotive drivers .. 6 0 cc Iii 3 
Shovel drivers.............. 6 0 to 13 0 
Engineering: 
Artisans or tradesmen...................... | 8 6 to 13 3 |¥ hour of each shift paid at 
Engine attendants.................0008 « |. 5 0 to % £6 overtime rates. 
ES ERE LE a ROG RET 5 0 to 5 3 
Miscellaneous: 
Clerks Goaiee I- i. eae Aa 5 0 to tli 9 *| 45 hours in 6 days. Over- 
Dressers .. sat ite 5 0 to 7 9 time on weekdays paid at 
Grass cutters . 5 0 to (2) (2) time and a quarter; on Sun- 
Latrine boys.... be Beppo hl LR 5 So. a ° 3 days and public holidays, 
Manufacturing: at double time. 
Private enterprise: 
Artisans or tradesmen... .................. | 6 0 to 14 0 | 40-50 hours. Overtime rates 
ree € 4 0 to _ / vary. 
Painters.............. 5 0 to 8 6 
Construction: 
Private enterprise: 
Artisans or tradesmen................... | 6 0 tc 20 O 
Laborers .... 4 .,;) 4 








See foomotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 1. GHANA: RANGE OF DAILY WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF WORK FOR TYPICAL OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES, 1957-58 --Continued 

















Industry and occupation (in inane 5 l) Hours worked per week 
8. d. ae 
Public establishments: 
Concrete or tar laborers.................... 5 6 to 6 O | 45 hours. Overtime at time 
General laborers .. 5 0 to 5 6 and a quarter on week- 
Headmen (laborers)... RE 3 to 7 9 days, time and a half on 
Senior headmen (laborers). RS oe 8 ll Saturdays, and double 
Steel benders .. Saree 5 to 8 11 time on Sundays and put 
Tradesmen (grade 1) .. 13 ; = 2 ee lic holidays. 
Tradesmen asi M).. 10 11 to ll 5 
Watchmen.. piel Scie cicincacesasine 6 to 6 0 
Watchmen (night)... 6 8 to 7 2 
Watchmen (eupervisory).... 7 10 to 8 4 
Electricity, gas, water, and sanitary 
services: 
Public establishments: 
Electricity: 
Cable jointers (grades I-Il) ............ | 11 5 to 13 lil Do. 
Engine drivers (grades 1a 11 a ae. ae 
Engine fitters - pared ee 11 5 to 13 iti 
Meter mechanics .. 4 7 2 to 9 6 
Water: 
Fitter attendants ....................... 1 9 0 to 9 6 
Head well sinkers...................... | 10 1 to 10 7 
Main layers and jointers...............| 9 6 to 10 O 
oe 1l 5 to 13 ill 
Well sinkers ..............0...006 6 8 to 7 2 
Sanitary services: 
Antimalaria workers ers I- e: 7 3 to 12 Do. 
Conservancy headmen .. “ £ 5 to 8 11 
Conservancy laborers... 6 8 to 7 2 
Commerce: 
SSSA ELE LE OTS TE. | 0 to 5 6 
Retail crade: 
Brush hands... 5 0 co (2) (2){ 45 hours. Overtime at time 
Cane weavers .. wo ve 7 0 to (2) (2)| and a quarter on weekdays 
Car washing attendants... 4 6 to (2) (2)] and time and a half on 
Greasers... 4 6 to (2) (2)| Sundays and public 
Store leboeers © or messengers , (employed holidays. 
in Accra, Kumasi, Sekondi or 
Takoradi)... 4 6 to (2) (2) 
Store laborers or messengers ‘(employed 
outside Accra, Kumasi, Sekondi, 
iy ER aunts te decgewse meee 24 QO tw (2) (2) 
IE nites Saher ree qe te 6 to (2) (2) 
Tradesmen’s mates .......... 2.2.2... ss0e + 5 0 7 0 
See foomotes at end of table, 
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TABLE 1. GHANA: RANGE OF DAILY WAGE RATES AND HOURS OF WORK FOR TYPICAL OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES, 1957-58--Continued 

















Industry and occupation (in Phy og ence!) Hours worked per week 
8. d. b> -& 
Transportation, storage, and 
communications: 
Public establishments: 
Road transport: 
Drivers (grades I-III)... 10 ll to 12 9 {45 hours. Overtime at time 
Drivers’ mates . 5 0 to 5 6 and a quarter on weekdays, 
Fitters (grades I- Il)... 10 11 to 13 #1i time and a half on Satur- 
Vehicle washers.. 5 0 to $...% days, and double time on 
Rail transport: Sundays and public 
Carriage and wagon fitters.............. | 11 2 to tll 8 holidays. 
8, ne re 8 11 to ll 8 
Engine cleaners... .. or 7 6 to (2) (2) 
Level crossing keepers.................} 6 4 to (2) (2) 
iis scenesioin sadiods wate ae 1l to (2) (2) 
Communications: 
Assistant mechanics.....................| 6 8 to 9 6 Do. - 
Mail carriers... 6 8 to 7 2 
Mechanics lesedes, I- AD. 11 9 ww 12 3 
Telegraph messengers... 6 1 to 6 7 
Services: 
Public establishments: 
Assistant projectionists ....................| 10 1 to 10 ? Do. 
Caretakers... See 5 6 = to 6 7 
Cooks laasinecional)... 7 6 to 10 0 
Gardeners .. 5 0 to 5 6 
Gate keepers (hospital)... 7 3 to 7 9 
Janitors... : 8 4 to (2) (2) 
Projectionists tidoana).. 5 6 to 9 0 
Seamstresses (hospital)... 11 5 to 13 ll 
1 1 Ghana shilling—US$0.14; 1 Ghana pence= Source: Ghana, Ministry of Labour, Co-opera- 


US$0.012. 
2 No higher rate reported. 


tives, and Social Welfare, Labour Division, Annual 
Report, 1957-68 (Accra: Government Printing Depart- 
ment, 1960), pp. 58-60. 





TABLE 2. GHANA: MANUFACTURING ESTABLISHMENTS WITH 5 OR MORE EMPLOYEES, 1959! 




















Industry " ese e sin Number employed 
OES EEE LS ELE COPE ELLE 226 20 900 
Food (except amin pitiog and enced oe aad 9 434 
Bakery products .. ¥ s 30 896 
Beverage? and ahteen.. a i a aa 23 1, 545 
Textiles and wearing ‘ones... relia hig scien 9 298 
Wood working (exce pt fumiture ond Geesees) 4 i 36 11, 628 
Furniture and fixtures........ .. i oe 14 855 
Printing, publishing, wid allied ledensions.- 29 1, 417 
Leather and rubber products.... se ak ahha Gh need 4 146 
Chemicals.. ID Deceit alle nactnbatn okie wees 4 115 
Nonmetallic products... pS" Saye < pene ey ee 10 662 
Metals and machinery... Me abbes 9 498 
Bodymaking and repairs of motor ; vehicles: and 
cycles.... ‘ 40 1,918 

bpellenedaiin::s liam BR is ule Bladen wld-cd xo an Gibbs so «0 Sibes 9 515 

1 Excludes the numerous, small establishments Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual 
(goldsmiths, tailors, weavers, etc.) with fewer than 5 items may not add to totals. 
enpleyeoe. Source: Ghana, Central Bureau of Statistics, 

2 Includes distilled spirits, malt liquors, soft Economic Survey, 1960 (Accra: Govemment Printing 
drinks, and carbonated beverages. Department, 1961), p. 35. 


TABLE 3. GHANA: EMPLOYMENT, BY REGION AND INDUSTRY, DECEMBER 1959! 



































All Western/ } Eastern Volta | Ashanti/ |Northern/ 
Industry ; Central . ; Brong- Upper 
regions Region Region Region Ahafo hesien 
All industries.......................... | 319, 477 89,627 | 136 885 11. 410 64, 265 17. 290 
Agriculture, forestry, and fishing..| 54,947 12, 419 25, 143 1, 489 13, 365 2, 531 
Mining and — Saab oesh'accaas 31, 402 19, 397 4, 346 136 7, 462 61 
ee | 21, 828 6,916 9, 441 106 5, 154 211 
Construction... 60, 338 10, 917 33, 516 2, 482 8, 647 4,775 
ugnaeers: water, and senitary 
services.. aac cahet tae es ve $0: ah o8 12, 215 2, 909 4,652 424 3, 457 773 
Commerce............ > pas 31, 802 5,774 | 17,019 841 7,832 336 
Transport, storage, “and 
communications.. Ro Spon 27, 395 17, 003 7,444 314 1,999 635 
alle ee a 79, 550 14, 292 35, 324 5,617 16, 349 7, 968 
1 Information obtained from annual retums from Source: Ghana, Central Bureau of Statistics, 


employers. Coverage is not complete. Ouarterly Digest of Statistics, March 1961, p. 4. 
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TABLE 4. GHANA: EMPLOYMENT IN PRIVATE AND PUBLIC ESTABLISHMENTS, BY INDUSTRY, RACE, AND SEX, 
al DECEMBER 1959! 
Public 
coe Industry Total? Private Cenerel Local and boards 
mee enterprise | government | government comennians 
All industries.......................... | 319,477 148, 981 111, 661 28, 111 30. 724 
African male........................ | 298; 758 136, 367 107, 168 27, 228 27,995 
African female ................ 14, 808 8, 109 3, 688 877 2, 134 
Agriculture, forestry, and 
eg aw a ae 54, 947 15,610 26, 929 “3 12, 408 
African male.......... 52, 845 15, 060 26, 653 -- 11, 132 
African female................ 1,904 436 206 +: 1, 262 
Mining and quartying.. 31, 402 31, 348 4s ve 54 
African male........ 0... 2... 29, 968 29, 933 -- * 35 
African female................ ..... 608 589 -- -- 19 
Manufacturing............ 21, 828 18, 925 634 -- 2, 269 
African male.............. 19, 934 17, 412 526 -- 1, 996 
African female.............. .... 1, 379 1, 034 103 -- 242 
ee Comstruction.. .. 1.0.6.0. 00 cece ce ce ce cous 60, 338 25, 820 25, 082 2, 797 6, 639 
African male...... ..........6. 00 57,992 24, 065 24, 666 2, 726 6, 535 
African female............ 2.6.6. 0.4 1,702 1, 381 216 69 36 
stics, Electricity, water, and sanitary 
inting NES Sis ns de te ote ee bs 12, 215 313 7, 256 4, 646 -- 
African male.. ............6.0060 12,018 290 7,147 4, 581 -- 
African female............ 0.0.0... 110 1 45 64 -° 
Commerce... 0.2... cece cece ce cece cence 31, 802 30, 257 112 -- 1, 433 
African male................0.0065 28, 468 27, 071 96 -- 1, 301 
African female..,... ........ 0.0.04. 1, 403 1, 307 14 -- 82 
Transportation, storage and 
communications.............. .... 27, 395 5, 790 18, 687 2, 511 407 
African male.....ecccke = | 26,415 5,612 18, 042 2, 425 336 
ae African female.............. 0.2... 720 43 554 84 39 
rn / Ta (= 79, 550 20, 918 32, 961 18, 157 7,514 
© African male...... .......... 000. + 71, 118 16, 924 30, 038 17, 496 6, 660 
on African female...................... 6, 982 3, 318 2, 550 454 
290 1 Information obtained from annual retums from Source: Ghana, Central Bureau of Statistics, 
31 employers. Coverage is not complete. Quarterly Digest of Statistics, March 1961, p. 2. 
61 2 Totals include non-Africans in the labor 
11 force. 
75, 
73 
36 
35 
168 
stics, 
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TABLE 5. GHANA: RANGE OF ANNUAL SALARIES AND HOURS OF WORK FOR TYPICAL OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES, 1957-58 





Salary rates 





Industry and occupation (in Ghana Hours worked per week 
pounds') 
Agriculmre, forestry, and fishing: 

Public establishments: 
gs dn on ness ve ee chee os sommes’ aco amede 160- 350 39-hour minimum. 
Field assistants... 170-226 
Forest overseers.. Ms 170- 190 
Forest “ribet (grades I and Il) .. 190- 400 
Leamers... nieeieiat . 132-( 2) 

Station assistants.. me ARE OR eS 190- 370 
Technical officers (grade ID... 190- 370 
Mining and quarrying: 

Bookkeepers... 7 aeaen 130- 250 45 hours. 

Clerks (with nahonh. certificate). 102-120 

Dispensers (grade Il)... 190- 370 

Draughtsmen... 208- 336 

Junior nurses (QRN a onil d SNR). 130- 340 

Pupil a 09 90 00 132-( 2) 

Pupil nurses.. 108- ( 2) 

I x 5-50 0 00:09 00 od ve 260- 420 

Manufacturing: 

Private enterprise: 

Craftsmen and artisans... .. 0.0... 0.000000 0000 00 cose co coe 72-240 Do. 
SE TEETER 204- 315 
Construction: 45 hours. Overtime at time and 

Public establishments: a quarter on weekdays, time 
Artisans (grade ]).................... 250- 290 and a half on Saturdays, and 
Artisans (grade Il)... ............. 160-240 double time on Sundays and 
Leading artisans... .... ......-.000008 + 300- 330 public holidays. 
Clerical assistants........ .. 110-170 39-hour minimum. No overtime. 
ESS IE ren, OP Epes © 160-310 
Executive ni page * 250- 400 
Stenographers (grades I and a). 170- 400 
Typist (grades I and II)... 115-170 

Private enterprise: 

Assistant surveyors................ + 180-240 45 hours. 
RSE RS Se 66- 240 
Foremen.. 144-204 
Timekeepers... 84-108 

Electricity, gas, waeer, ond senitary « services: 

Public establishments: 45 hours. Overtime at time and 
Casas in bn 00 bsins ne guamtamingnprabiceboripees 286- 558 a quarter on weekdays, time 
Water Services... oo... oe cece ce ce ce cess eee ee 269- 558 and a half on Saturdays, and 
Sanitary services: double time on Sundays and 

Disinfector mechanics... .. .. 2... 2000000005 seeeee ees 250- 290 public holidays. 


See foomotes at end of table 
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TABLE 5. GHANA: RANGE OF ANNUAL SALARIES AND HOURS OF WORK FOR TYPICAL OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES, 1957-58 --Continued 











Salary rates 
Industry and occupation (in Ghana Hours worked per week 
pounds l ) 
Electricity, gas, water, and sanitary services:--Con. 
Public establishments:--Con. 
Sanitary services:--Con. 
Sanitary inspectors (grade III)... .. 140- 330 394-hour minimum. 
Sanitary inspectors (grade II)............ .. 190- 400 
Vaccimators.. .. 2... 2... cece ce cece cece ee 110-226 
Commerce: 
Private enterprise: 
Clericals, a ee 114-500 35-45 hours. Overtime not 
Junior clerks............ ied 90- 132 normally paid. 
Retail trade: 
Beach and customs clerks... .......... 0c se ese eens oe 120-( 2) 45 hours. Overtime at time and 
Bookkeepers................ 172-( 2) a quarter on weekdays and 
Drivers... 90-( 2) time and a half on Sundays 
Junior clocks... 90- ( 2) and public holidays. 
Managers, including office aad work. managers.. 300- ( 2) 
Night watchmen (in Accra, Kumasi, Sekondi, 
or bina oe Ce a oo 72-( 2) 
Stenographers.... 120-( 2) 
Store assistants.. savlish ‘ 72-( 2) 
Store laborers or messengers te Asean Kumasi, 
Sekondi, or Takoradi)... 3 70-( 2) 
Store laborers or messengers (outside Accra, 
Kumasi, Sekondi, or Takoradi)... 6244 ( 2) 
Telephone ern DRE i PRN 9 Rng RC 90- ( 2) 
Typists.... oe 66 oo: 96 elbsten wo Sisto 90- ( 2) 
Transport, storage, sod communications: 
Public establishments: 
Artisans (grade I)............. 100s cece cece ce cn ee ce ee ee sees 250- 290 45 hours. Overtime at time and 
Artisans (grade ~~ aeineieiae 160- 240 a quarter on weekdays, time 
Clerical assistants... 110-170 and a half on Saturdays, and 
Clerical officers... 160- 310 double time on Sundays and 
Engine drivers (grade I)... 310- 490 public holidays. 
Engine drivers (grade Il)... 220- 300 
Executive Officers....... 0.0.0.0 cece cece cece ce cece ce teen oe 250- 400 
Ferry clerks... 160-240 394-hour minimum. No overtime. 
Firemen... am Poser 160- 240 45 hours. Overtime at time and 
Leading ai artisans.. 300- 330 a quarter on weekdays, time 
and a half on Saturdays, and 
double time on Sundays and 
public holidays. 
Lighthouse keepers... .. 2... 1.0. 0+ 00 ce ee cece ce cn cece ce cee 250- 330 45 hours. No overtime. 
Road Overseers... oe ce ce ce ce cece cece ce se ce ce cece oe ce oe oe 250- 330 
See foomotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 5. GHANA: RANGE OF ANNUAL SALARIES AND HOURS OF WORK FOR TYPICAL OCCUPATIONS IN THE 
PRINCIPAL INDUSTRIES AND SERVICES, 1957-58 --Continued 

















Salary rates 
Industry and occupation (in Ghana Hours worked per week 
pounds!) 
Transport, storage, and communications:--Con. 
Public establishments:--Con. 
Stenographers ane I and oor’ Soenoees 170- 400 45 hours. No overtime. 
Storekeepers.... .. 0... 1a. ool & wilds on cniap ee 340- 400 394-hour minimum No overtime. 
Telephone operators. Pirie wien few AMO MNRE. -v-<ecdy se 95- 140 
Telephonists... ‘ i OOS a teie er 150-192 
Typists (grades I ‘ond dD. a wiisio ene bn! Gh Se 115-170 
Ne ee er 190- 400 
Services: 
Public establishments: 39-, hour niinimum. Overtime at 
Administrative and clerical employees time and a quarter on week- 
(5 grades).... DEMIS, 0 60 66nd DE dh 00 00 04:00 76- 500 days, time and a half on Satur- 
Miscellaneous sdolienes.- Oe Sot ae 76-170 days, and double time on 
Technical employees (4 giades)... mlebide oo 0 on oe 76- 370 Sundays and public holidays. 
1 1 G&=US$2.80. Source: Ghana, Ministry of Labour, Co-opera- 
2 No hi shes mien sipemed tives, and Social Welfare, Labour Division, Annual 
7 Report, 1957-58 (Accra: Government Printing Depart- 


ment, 1960), pp. 61-63. 
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TABLE 7. PERU: AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND COST-OF-LIVING BONUS AT THE STEEL WORKS IN CHIMBOTE, 


JULY 1961 


(In soles‘) 

















; Average Average cost- 
Occupation Wage range daily wages | of-living bonus 
Laborers... 24.00 - 30.00 26. 66 23.65 
Janitors... 7 sai 24.00 - 31.00 27. 86 24.99 
Storekeepers at ead sd toolkeepers.. 26.00 - 32.00 28. 33 29. 66 
Riggers.... Berge 25.00 - 30.00 27. 50 23.65 
Mesbiaine,. gee: FA 29.00 - 74.00 48.94 32.23 
Mechanics’ helpers. 25.00 - 44.00 30.22 26. 33 
Drivers.. I 36.00 - (2) 36.00 33.70 
Drivers’ helpers... ide aah oi Odea dy ones Ai cide oiedes odueee ET es ( 2) 32.00 31.70 
Carpenters... Se ey eee a oe) er 32.00 - 52.00 41.00 32. 58 
| TT ABE IS 5. FT IE a Se a 2 32.00 - 48.00 39.00 31.70 
Painters... iad 31.00 - 48.00 36.75 31.70 
Masons.. a i ad 27.00 - 52.00 36.60 28. 83 
Masons’ helpers. ated 26.00 - (2) 26. 00 23.65 
Pipefitters... 32.00 - 36.00 34.00 31.70 
Bluctsicians:. | dll GSD 04 32.00 - 80.00 49.00 33.11 
Electricians’ helpers... ped 28.00 - (2) 28.00 23.65 
Locomotive engineers’ helpers... 30.00 - (2) 30. 00 23.65 
Pump operators.. a tie 28.00 - 32.00 30. 00 26. 33 
Pump operators’ belpess.... ; 26.00 - 32.00 28.25 25. 66 
Crane operators... below o8%e dled 26.00 - 60.00 38. 50 29.60 
Crane operators’ helpers... ‘ 25.00 - 27.00 26. 00 23.65 
Melters... Ne ae 28.00 - 40.00 32.57 28. 25 
Melters’ helpers... Se AR 25.00 - ( 2) 25.00 23.65 
Pig furnace operators Bis Gite TO A: a A RR Sy 34.00 - (2) 34.00 31.70 
Hoist operators... Banos eat M 27.00 - 32.00 29. 50 27.68 
Monorail and ot car operators. See ee es 32.00 31.70 
Fenwick car operators... 29.00 - (2) 29. 00 23.65 
Electrode preparators...... sisi ibinacas ay nacoullal ates 29.00 - (2) 24.00 23.65 
Conveyor operators.............. 31.00 - (2) 31.00 31.70 
II 0 hin 5 sehennh 06 be ovo we <0 saad ine 0h 00: 06-8 34.00 - (2) 34.00 31.70 
Tappa CHOC... oF. 0a 20'oe 00 v0 to os o0 26.00 - 36.00 30. 20 26. 87 
Oxygen cutters.. 26.00 - 28.00 27.00 23.65 
Blacksmiths... * ict a ahead 25.00 - 40.00 31.83 27.68 
Meltshop foreman helpers... ak ‘ 34.00 - 40.00 37.00 31.70 
Thermal control operators... 31.00 - 48.00 37.75 31.70 
26”’ mill operators.. mene 27.00 - 34.00 30. 00 26. 33 
M & R mill operators.................. 26.00 - 48.00 34. 25 27.68 
Sheet mill operators.......... 27.00 - 52.00 36.71 29.90 
Furnace feeders...... .......... 0.0 + 25.00 - 32.00 28. 80 25. 26 
Furnace feeders’ pelpere,. ie is od aha ion 24.00 - 32.00 28.25 25. 66 
Shear OPETMOEB neo ooo oe se in oe ovo 26.00 - 36.00 30. 33 27.68 
Shear : + nel helpers... 25.00 - 27.00 26.00 23.65 
Doublers.. wheel ob 27.00 - 36.00 30. 88 27.10 


See foomotes at end of table. 
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; TABLE 7, PERU: AVERAGE DAILY WAGES AND COST-OF-LIVING BONUS AT THE STEEL WORKS IN CHIMBOTE, 
; JULY 1961--Continued 


(In soles!) 




















t- O : V Average Average cost- 

us coupares a daily wages | of-living bonus 
Greasers.. Bi hE 27.00 - 34.00 30. 50 27.68 
Payloader Welecnetes... igh 32.00 - 48.00 40. 00 31.70 
Straight machine operators... [eee eee ee ee 26. 50 23.65 
Finished bar handlers...... 0... 0... 0.0.00 ceceseseee ce useeee | 25.00 - 27.00 26. 00 23.65 
Finished sheet classifiers... ...... 0... 0.006000 28.00 - 36.00 31. 50 27.68 
Finished sheet classifiers’ helpers.. ................... | 25.00 - 26.00 25. 50 23.65 
Sheet leveler operators.......... 20... c 02 cee ceeeee eee | 26.00 - 32.00 26.00 27.68 
Pickling operators 27.00 - 32.00 29.00 26. 33 
Fumace unloaders.............. 26.00 - 32.00 26. 00 27.68 
Finished sheet pilers...... .. thw 26.00 - 32.00 28. 25 25. 66 
Corrugating machine operators.................. 25.00 - 29.00 27.00 23.65 
Loaders... : PR os 24.00 - 27.00 25. 50 23.65 
Galvanised line Sey 25.00 - 28.00 26. 33 23.65 
Lathe operators... 4F eee 32.00 - 46.00 38. 50 31.70 
Roll shop hacking coneneiix.. 20.00 - 36.00 31.50 27.68 
Reheating fumace fireman... 28.00 - 52.00 38. 38 30. 31 











1 1 sol=US$0.036. 
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2 No higher rate reported. 





TABLE 8. URUGUAY: DAILY WAGES IN SELECTED INDUSTRIES, 1960 


(In pesos') 











Industry Skilled Semiskilled Unskilled 

Metallurgical........ 49.04 36. 48 29. 60 
ES EM NG. NS Se Oe 36.82 18. 84 16. 52 
I  sencisiy se ond e's ebligper Ghille os 00:vhcn Gite ehh oe 28. 08 11. 16 8.74 
ces cokes wis ip tei bh ise: 08.0 ba apie Sebhoe an sd Wh 39.84 13. 45 8. 42 
Tanning.. iu 37.10 34. 45 3.45 
Beverage... ” i 41.50 34.50 33.00 
Glass products... 32.52 27.08 22. 32 
Construction.. 38. 30 30. 60 28. 30 
Woodworking.... is pat 35.10 30.00 25. 70 
Paper and Gaedboard... - 41.13 38.61 34..25 
Mechanical (auto repair). 4l. 31 to 45.82 | 31.96 to 35.19 28. 22 
Tobacco.. ai 71, 200. 31 21,090. 17 7980. 03 
Plastic products.... 38.11 to 38. 46 21. 45 19. 23 
Baking... stain 2860. 00 2759.00 2583. 50 
Button manufacturing. 15.98 12. 23 10. 68 
Brush and bristle... 20.00 17. 00 15. 00 
Meatpacking... ...... 2.21 s000 + 38. 88 37.60 32.24 
RI EN Seater wens. casas: 0 05.04 sc pgene sone on. sac 74. 00 51.00 7. 














14 peso=US $0.09. 


2 Monthly salaries. 
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TABLE 9. UNITED KINGDOM: AVERAGE HOURS WORKED AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS, APRIL 1961 





Industry 


Average hourly earnings! 

















Mining and quarrying (except coal) 
Stone and slate enti 
and mining ........ iS Se oe 
Chalk, clay, saad, ond 
gtavel extraction .. dais 
Other mining and qaittrying.. peed 
Food, drink, and tobacco 
Grain milling.... sted * 
Bread and flour confectionery. 
Biscuits.. Mi se a 
Bacon curing, meat aod fish 
products.... 
Milk products... 
Sugar... ol ens 
Cocoa, ‘chocolate and sugar 
confectionery... 
Fruit and vegetable products... 
Animal and poultry foods.. 

Food industries not elsewhere 
specified... cae Soe 
Brewing and —-- oo ch: conden 

Other drink industries... 


Tobacco... ps i Zz ball ss 


Chenteale’ and allied ae 


Coke ovens and manufactured fuel.. 


Mineral oil refining.. . + 
Lubricating oils and greases. 
Chemicals and dyes.... 
Pharmaceutical and toilet 

preparations........... 
Explosives and fibettorks.... 
Paint and printing ink.. 


Vegetable and animal eile, Pes ‘a 


soap and detergents... id oe 
Synthetic resins and plastics 


materials... age hd os 


Poanee) gelatine, ithebives, 
etc. apncailee ane 


Metal i ail 


Iron and steel (general)‘.............. 
Dic iad how sin oc ee wi 


Iron castings, etc. 


See foomotes at end of table. 








Average number of hours worked! (tw pence?) 
Men Women (age, 18 Men Women (age 18 

(age 21 and over)? (age 21 and over)? 

and over) Full time |Part time | 494 Over)! Full time |Part time _ 
52.3 | -- -- 65.8 | - -- 
53.6 e- ne 67.8 or a9 
46.2 40.7 eo 78. 1 45.0 -- 
49.7 40.0 21.3 69. 3 45.6 39.3 
48.8 41.8 22.2 67.2 38.8 38.6 
49.5 41.2 22.0 70. 3 43.3 42.4 
48.7 40.4 22.4 65.0 40.7 38.0 
52.1 41.8 22.1 64.3 41.3 42.1 
45.2 41.2 17.8 79.5 51.2 55.1 
47.3 40.5 21.8 75.2 43.2 43.7 
47.7 40.5 22.2 68.1 40.0 40.6 
49.9 40.3 21.8 70.8 41.0 40.0 
48.3 39.5 20.9 79.6 46.9 43.1 
47.4 40.5 19.5 67.4 41.9 41.6 
47.7 41.1 19.8 65.5 40.6 42.6 
45.3 41.9 21.4 81.2 51.9 47.9 
44.2 | -- -- 80.9 | -- -- 
46.9 39.5 23.4 87.7 46.3 46.8 
50. 1 39.3 ae 68. 4 44.5 245 
47.5 40.4 21.3 81.0 43.1 41.1 
46.6 39.7 21.3 70.2 43.3 41.5 
46.6 41.5 23.9 74.8 49.4 44.9 
47.0 40.3 21.9 71.4 41.1 40.4 
48.9 40.2 21.3 79.3 44.4 42.4 
46.7 39.4 21.0 84.5 45.0 41.7 
51.4 40.7 22.5 68.8 45.0 43.0 
46.0 39.7 21.5 90. 3 46.4 44.0 
47.9 | 38.9 | 21.1 | 79.8 | 47.4 | 43.5 
46.6 39.4 20.8 80. 3 47.6 43.8 
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Average number of hours worked! 


Average hourly eamings! 


(in pence?) 
































Industry Men Women (age 18 Men Women (age 18 
(age 21 and over) (age 21 and over) 
and over)|Full time | Part time | and over) | Full time | Part time 

Vehicles 
Motor vehicle manufacturing... 45.7 39.9 20.9 100.8 57.9 47.1 
Motor cycle, three-wheel vehicle 

and pedal cycle manufacturing.. 42.5 38.9 22. 3 81.7 50.1 41.1 
Aircraft manufacturing and 

repairing... 47.4 40.5 22. 3 90.1 50.6 43.8 
Locomotives tad railway track. 

equipment? ... " 47.2 41.6 20. 4 76.1 48.4 44.9 
Railway cartiages and wagons 

and trams?.......... = 46.0 39.5 21.5 80.6 55.2 39.2 
Perambulators, hendemnekh, « etc. 47.4 38.9 23.0 72.1 47.3 45.7 
Metal goods not elsewhere 

specified 

Tools and wee’ ade eo beite 46.5 40.0 22. 3 74.2 43.2 43.5 
Cutlery... é dveiitie 45.2 37.5 22. 3 79.2 42.6 47.0 
Bolts, nuts, secretes) inate: 

etc.. be Caer 47.8 39.7 21.5 80.1 47.7 50.4 
Wire and © wire matiufactures.. 48.8 40.0 21.9 78.4 45.1 42.2 
Cans and metal boxes... yk 47.0 40.0 21.6 74.0 42.3 40.6 
Jewelery, plate and refining of 

precious metals... ............-. 46.0 38.4 22.9 81.3 41.6 46.4 
Metal industries not ‘elsewhere 

specified... 47.4 39.2 21.6 78.6 46.4 43.9 
Textiles 
Production of manmade fibres.. .. 43.6 40.9 22.1 84.2 45.8 42.7 
Spinning and doubling of cotton, 

flax and manmade fibres.. .... .. 47.5 40.0 20. 4 63.5 45.8 45.3 
Weaving of cotton, linen and 

manmade fibres.................. 44.7 40.5 20.0 70.8 47.6 46.6 
Woollen and worsted.. 49.2 39.8 20. 5 67.2 46.5 43.8 
Jute... cee ab ak 44.0 39.3 20.7 61.1 44.1 42.7 
Rope, ¢ twine and 1 net.. oles 50.2 40.1 23.3 62.6 41.1 39.0 
— and other knitted 4 goods. 44.5 39.2 23.4 86.1 48.1 46.4 
Lace... i 45.9 38.8 21.4 65.6 38.7 39.7 
Carpets... - 46.3 40.4 22.9 76.0 48.4 44.8 
Narrow ‘fabsics... 46.4 39.1 21.8 65.8 42.9 39.6 
Made-up midien... pas 47.7 39.1 22.9 61.7 37.7 41.3 
Textile finishing... a ee 49.5 40.8 21.7 66.9 41.1 40.2 
Other textile industries............ 49.6 39.3 21.0 75.4 45.3 43.6 


See foomotes at end of table. 
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TABLE 9. UNITED KINGDOM: AVERAGE HOURS WORKED AND AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS, APRIL 1961--Continued 
— . 1 
Average number of hours worked! A ae woe 
— Industry Men Women (age 18 Men Women (age 18 
(age 21 and over)? (age 21 and over)? 
ai and over) |Full time | Part time | and over)|Full time | Part time 
Leather, leather goods and fur 
Leather (tanning and dressing) 
and Pe Ty Be eras 47.1 40.2 21.8 68.7 44.0 41.2 
Leather Louse Paes Ae 45.0 39.0 22.9 68.7 41.9 38.8 
Fur... Pe BE a cc tains 44.9 39.4 22.7 81.2 49.6 45.9 
Clothing a pike 
Weatherproof outerwear.......... .. 45.7 38.1 23.8 69.5 47.0 43.6 
Men’s and boys’ tailored 
outerwear.. ie 44.9 39.3 23.6 72.1 45.3 44.1 
Women’s and sits? tailored 
outerwear.. =i 2 Oe 43.6 38.9 23.8 79.8 47.6 44.4 
Overalls aad't men’s dliles, 
underwear, etc............. 44.5 38.1 22.1 64.7 42.9 41.0 
Dresses, be a fafeate’ wear, 
etc..... ee: te 43.9 38.4 23.0 71.4 45.6 42.8 
Hats, caps ‘and millinery... nce 42.7 36.3 22.6 72.4 44.9 44.0 
Dress industries not elsewhere 
a A ps pO eae 45.1 38.9 22.8 65.7 41.9 40.4 
Footwear... g ss oi Se th ae 44.0 39.6 24.7 73.6 48.9 44.8 
Bricks, le ria 
cement, etc. 
Bricks, fireclay and solnctony 
goods Shia kd so 49.1 39.0 20. 5 73.1 44.9 43.8 
Pottery.. 47.2 38.5 22.7 70.9 43.1 39.9 
Glass 47.8 40.6 22.3 76.6 45.4 42.7 
Cement... iddeaitniad 56.6 -- -- 76.9 dad os 
Abrasives ‘and building 
materials, etc., not elsewhere 
SPECIFIES... ooo. se oe oe oe oe un on vee 51.0 40.1 20.8 71.9 4.2 41.9 
Timber, furniture, etc. 
Timber... 47.6 40.7 19.6 64.8 46.6 41.3 
Fumiture and epholstery. 44.8 39.5 22.3 79.2 52.6 49.7 
Bedding, etc.. Sane 44.1 36.8 23.0 72. 3 50.6 4.0 
Shop and office fitting... 52.1 38.3 22.2 76.7 46.6 44.0 
Wooden containers and baskets.. 46.6 38.7 22.1 67.9 42.1 42.0 
Miscellaneous wood and cork 
manufactures.............. " 47.9 40.6 21.7 68.0 42.8 41.6 
See foomotes at end of table. 
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Industry 


Average number of hours worked! 


Average hourly comin gs! 





Women (age 18 


Men and over) 


(age 21 
and over) | Full time | Part time 











Metal manufacture--Continued 

Light metals.. ba bg i 

Copper, brass and other base 
metals... 


Shiainlas land hahha 
goods 
Agriculeural machinery Zope 
tractors)... ; tap 
Metalworking machine ‘tools.. 
Engineers’ small tools and 
gRNGNs.. 5%... 3%)...» 
Industrial engines............ 
Textile machinery and 
accessories.. 
Contractors’ plant and quarrying 
machinery............ » 
Mechanical handling equipment. 
Office machinery... fe 
Other machinery............ * 
Industrial plant end steelwork. " 
Ordnance and small arms.. 
Other mechanical engineering 
not elsewhere specified.. .... .. 
Scientific, surgical and 
photographic sacitaee wl 
etc.. be en tea 
Watches ‘and clocks... 
Electrical machinery... 4-2 
Insulated wires and cabiles.. hie 
Telegraph and telephone 
apparatus............ ek 
Radio and other eléctronic 
apparatus... <6 we 
Domestic electrical appliances: 5 
Other electrical goods... 


Shipbuilding and marine 
engineering 


Shipbuilding and “ senninindl 


Marine engineering... 


See foomotes at end of table. 





45.7 39.9 21.6 








47.8 39.4 21.6 


46.8 39.6 20. 3 
47.9 40.2 20.9 
48.0 41.0 19.5 
47.3 39.3 21.8 
47.4 40.8 20.9 
48.5 38.5 20. 8 
49.5 37.7 20.8 
46.7 39.8 20.9 
47.9 41.0 21.2 
49.5 38.5 22.4 
45.2 41.6 22.4 
47.6 40.8 22.2 
46.1 40.1 a2. 2 
47.3 41.6 22. 3 
48.5 40.7 23.1 
51.6 39.3 22.1 
47.0 39.1 23.9 
46.6 40.3 22. 3 
46.1 40.4 21.5 
45.7 40.3 21.2 














(in pence 3) 
Women (age 18 
Men 2 
(age 21 and over) 
and over)| Full time | Part time 

85.2 50.2 46.8 
80.7 46.4 45.4 
71.7 43.0 41.4 
85.8 48.3 41.6 
85.8 44.4 45.8 
82.1 48.5 43.0 
76.0 45.5 41.4 
82.5 41.0 42.4 
77.4 46.4 39.9 
81.2 51.6 44.2 
79.2 50.1 42.1 
81.0 43.6 38.1 
76.0 46.6 41.7 
82.9 50.8 47.4 
79.1 48.3 45.1 
81.4 51.2 50.0 
80.2 48.8 45.2 
77.9 48.1 44.9 
80.1 49.4 45.4 
77.0 46.8 47. 3 
83.1 50.0 49.3 
82.3 50.6 50.6 
78.7 44.2 38.0 
3 45.4 37.9 
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Average number of hours worked! Acerege kondnegppngs: 
Industry Men Women (age 18 Men Women (age 18 
(age 21 and over) (age 21 and over) 
and over) | Fyll time | Pare time | #94 ©ver)/ Full time |Part time 
7 i Paper. printing and geliphins 
Paper and board... S 50.7 41.0 21.2 75.7 44.4 43.5 
Cardboard heukee.% cartons eal: 
fibre-board packing cases.. 48.1 40. 2 21.8 77.6 43.6 41.6 
Manufactures of paper and board 
not elsewhere specified...... .. 47.7 40.5 21.8 75.7 45.2 42.2 
Printing, publishing of 
newspapers and periodicals... 44.1 40.1 20. 4 107. 3 51.8 53.8 
Other printing, publishing, 
bookbinding, engraving, etc. .. 46.7 41.4 22.2 87.0 46.1 44.6 
Other manufacturing industries 
Rubber... 7 tis & 47.6 40.1 21.6 80. 3 46.2 42.5 
ray er eal leather clec, CtCs.: ..:. 49.6 41.9 23.4 67.2 41.5 40.1 
Brushes and brooms.. wiht nis 45.9 38.9 22.6 68. 1 42.9 42.4 
Toys, games and sports 
equipment.............. 48.2 38.1 21.3 73.0 43.1 42.5 
Minceiineeenn 4 stationers’  goods.. 47.3 39.6 22.4 73.6 44.3 41.3 
Plastics moulding and 
fabricating.............. a 47.6 39.9 21.5 76. 3 43.8 44.0 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 
INdUSUEIES..... .. ceee se ee cece ce ee oe oe 47.8 40.4 21.8 71.7 42.2 38.9 
Construction... ...... 2.0... eee eee 50.1 40.2 18.0 68.8 40.5 40.9 
Gas, electricity and water 
i sash ah a tia ie vanes sn nisin 46.5 39.1 19.2 69.7 44.1 43.4 
SEO 49.0 38.4 19.9 71.0 49.1 44.5 
I i 5 5 on tn te > sc ovis 46.1 + 18. 4 64.8 -- 41.3 
Transport and communication 
(except railways and 
sea transport) 
Road passenger transport 
(except London transpott.. ..... 49.3 44.9 21.5 65.8 59.0 43.8 
Road Haulage contracting 
(except British road services).. 56.1 37.6 16.2 62.8 43.1 47.9 
Port and inland water zm 
transport.d.. eee cee cece ce oe 48.6 40.4 21.1 74.1 43.5 38.7 
Air tramsport...... 02.00. cece eee ee eee 43.9 43.8 27.6 99.1 46.6 41.3 
Other transport and 
communications ...............+. 48.2 40.9 21.6 76.0 45.6 41.4 




















See foomotes at end of table. 
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A hourl ings! 
Average number of hours worked! pr Ha fh: 3 To 
Industry Men Women (age.18 Men Women (age 18 
(age 21 and over) “(age 21 and over)? _ 
and over)| Full time | Part time | and over)} Full time | Part time 
Certain miscellaneous services 
ENE ES ae Sees 49.6 40.8 22.6 61.1 37.3 37.6 
Dry cleaning, etc... ...... 1... 0.04 48.5 39.9 22.4 67.0 43.9 39.2 
Motor repairers, garages, etc. .. 46.2 40.8 20.5 67.4 43.5 40.6 
Repair of boots and shoes...... .. 44.2 41.5 22. 2 68. 1 37.5 39.5 
Public administration 
National government service.. .... 45.6 41.6 22.2 62.5 46.5 39.3 
National health services’ ...... .. 45.4 42.5 27.1 62.9 43.7 41.8 
Local government service? ....... 44.5 39.8 18.7 62.0 47.7 42.2 


























1 Where no figure is given, the number of work- 
ers covered by the returns was too small to provide a 
satisfactory basis for the calculation of a general 
average. 

In the calculations of the averages for women, 
women ordinarily employed as part-time workers (for 
not more than 30 hours a week) have been shown 
separately from those women nomally working over 
30 hours a week. 

3 1 pence=US$0.0116. 

4 Excluding coke-ovens and byproduct works 
attached to blast fumaces, which are included under 
the heading Coke ovens and manufactured fuel. 
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> Excluding railway workshops. 

6 The figures include permanent employees of 
dock, harbour, and canal authorities; they do not 
cover workers paid by the day or half day. 

7 Hospital employees only. (Part-time wokers 
in this service are defined as those whose employ- 
ment ordinarily involves service for less than the 
full-time hours for their grade.) 

8 Excluding police and fire service. 


Source: Ministry of Labour Gazette, August 
1961, pp. 328-329. 
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MONOGRAPHS ON FOREIGN LABOR @ ®@ ®@ 


The Division of Foreign Labor Conditions has issued the following monographs 
on labor in — 


Argentina *F rance Japan Philippines 
*Belgian Congo Ghana *Lebanon South Korea 
8 8 eSovier Uni 
* Bolivia Greece Liberia } ree aes 
*Brazil Honduras Libya esl 
Burma Iceland Malaya Thailand 
Ceylon India * Mexico Tunisia 
Chile Indonesia Morocco Turkey 
*Cuba Iran *Pakistan beset 
Egypt * Italy Peru ™ 


The Division has also issued monographs on the following topics: 


Aid to Labor Surplus Areas in Great Britain, Belgium, the Federal Republic 
of Germany, and Sweden 
Foreign Trade and Collective Bargaining 
*Legislation and Practices Relating to the Employment of Industrial Production 
Workers in Belgium, France, Italy, Portugal, and Spain 
Latin American Labor Legislation 
Occupational Health Services in the Soviet Union 
Soviet Attitudes and Policies Toward Increasing Output of Workers 
The OEEC Program on Scientific Manpower 


* Out of print. 


Copies of the monographs are available without charge, as long as the supply 
lasts. Requests may be addressed to the Division of Foreign Labor Conditions, Bureau 
of Labor Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor, Washington 25, D.C. 


A new series of monographs on labor law and practice in various countries is now 
being issued. The first in the series is —— 


Labor Law and Practice in Honduras, BLS Report No. 189 


This monograph is for sale, at 30 cents per copy, by the Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington 25, D.C., or by any of the Bureau of Labor Statistics Regional Offices (see 
addresses shown below) 


U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BLS Regional Director BLS Regional Director BLS Regional Director 
Room 1000 18 Oliver Street Tenth Floor 
341 Ninth Avenue Boston 10, N.Y. 105 West Adams Street 
New York 1, N.Y. Chicago 3, III. 
U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR U.S. DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 
BLS Regional Director BLS Regional Director 
Suite 540 Room 802 
1371 Peachtree Street, N.E 630 Sansome Street 
Atlanta 9, Ga. San Francisco 11, Calif. 


Make check or money order payable to the Superintendent of Documents. 





